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How Fast Can You Say, 


“Make Mine a Lemonade!” 
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READING TIME...1!4/2 SECONDS 


asked SUNKIST_ _ 


Jesigned by Tom Ryan 


Prize-Winning Poster Flashes One of the 


Fastest Selling Messages on Record 


iS the 


formula for outdoor advertising that se//s. 


**A swift idea, swiftly told,’’ 


Sunkist puts the formula to work in 
a poster design that wins the acclaim of 
America’s foremost outdoor advertising 
experts. It’s one of a series of 1938 
Sunkist posters that have everything 
needed to sell on American streets and 
highways. Stripped and streamlined for 
action, these advertisements strike with 
lightning impact... and strike deep. 
They’re geared to today’s fast pace in 


. . hence they sell. 


Lord & ‘Thomas is happy to number 


selling . 


Sunkist among its many clients who 
use outdoor advertising effectively. To 


serve these clients we have built a com- 


pletely equipped Outdoor Advertising 
Department, with a personnel trained 
in the outdoor medium, thoroughly ac- 
quainted in the industry and able to win 
the closest cooperation of outdoor plant 
operators. ‘This service is so compre- 
hensive that clients think it without peer 
in the advertising field. 


Lord & ‘Thomas Outdoor Service 
stands on a par with its Radio and Pub- 
lication departments. It holds an im- 
portant place in the typical Lord & 
‘Thomas program . .. a program that 
welds the three great media. . . printed 
page, poster and radio... into a 
concerted drive to win nation-wide 


markets for clients. 
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Sth ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ART 


Look for other posters of these 
Lord & Thomas clients 


Adohr Milk Farms 

American Tobacco Company 
Armour and Company 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Cities Service Co. 

Commonwealth Edison Company 
Delco-F rigidaire 

Frigidaire 

Liebmann Breweries 

M.J. B. Co. 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
Pepsodent Co. 

Rainier Brewing Company, Inc. 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 

Schenley Distillers Corporation 
Southern Pacific Lines 

Table Products, Inc. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Union Oil Company of California 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Lach office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 


lhe Case 
of the ad that had 


ANTHROFE POPHOBIA 


A sad case, gentle- 


men, a sad case. 


There was an ad that 
had everything. Grand 
copy. Grand color. 
Many grand for the 
media bill . . . But alas, 
it didn’t set any houses 
on fire. 


Because, gentlemen, it had anthropophobia. 


Or, to translate that jawbreaker into plain 
English, it shied away from big crowds. 
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drop all the others. It’s 
to give yourself a well- 
rounded list—with 
Tuts WEEK selling the 
big cities, and the 
others doing their usual 
effective job on the rest 
of the country. 


For Tuts WEEK shies 
away from everything but the big city 
markets. It concentrates its more-than- 
5,300,000 copies in 24 key markets from 
coast to coast. It covers each of these 


It avoided those busy, bustling cities where 
people work and play and buy in great 


multitudes. 
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N** that’s no way for a smart ad to 


act. The big city markets 
today buy the lion’s share of 
just about everything but 
hog-calling courses. 


And yet right now your own 
magazine ads may be neglect- 
ing these important markets. 
Because, despite the many 
other advantages of this pow- 
erful medium, most national 
magazines just don’t reach 
enough big-city homes. 


That’s a matter of record— 
ABC record. But let’s forget 
the statistics and look at the 
more important side: what to 
do about this situation. 


No, the answer isn’t to buy 
THis WEEK MAGAZINE and 


THIS IS WHERE WE CAME IN 


when 640 Detroit refrigerator 
buyers listed the magazines 
their families get regularly 


66.3%, or 2 out of 3, get THIS WEEK 
MAGAZINE. 


Only 22.0% get the top-ranking 
weekly. 


21.1% get the top-ranking women’s 
magazine. 


13.7% get the top-ranking general 
monthly. 


BUT—Due to duplication, you’d 
need the top 8 magazines in the list 
(3 weeklies, 3 women’s, 2 generals) 
to approximate THIS WEEK’s 2-out- 
of-3-families coverage. 


Yet a color page in THIS WEEK 
costs less per thousand families than 
in any one of the other magazines. 


Wouldn’t you like to see the com- 
plete figures? 


markets 3 to 5 times as well as other maga- 
zines. Ivll get your ads before slues of 
families who don’t read any other maga- 
zines. 
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- show you how this works 
out, we’re going to pull 
just one short (but significant) 
survey out of the bag. It takes 
in a typical big city —Detroit. 
And a typical group of able- 
to-buy families—recent pur- 
chasers of refrigerators in 3 
big Detroit stores. 


Take a look at the summary 
here. Whether you're selling 
refrigerators or razor blades, 
there’s just one conclusion you 
can get from it. One conclusion 
that’sattractingmoreand more 
magazine advertisers to THIS 
WEEK MacazinE. It’s this: 


You need THis WEEK to sell 
the big city markets. 


tae BIG CITY niganiee 
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Kute Kris Kringle 


Between Thanksgiving and New Year's Day several million 


Americans will have the amazing experience of seeing a “living, 


breathing, human Santa Claus,” three inches tall, go through his 
paces presumably in a house 2% fect tall and 314 feet long. That 
he's mm the house is an illusion; he’s really behind it; but he's 
there all right, and he’s alive and will talk on the telephone be- 
side him to any little gil or boy, writing down in. his book what 
they want for Christmas, and jumping up at intervals to demon 
trate toy ibout which he 1s que tioned 

This 34-inch Santa, patented under the name of Kute Kris 
Kringle, is the invention of Michacl Todd and the property of 
Fodd and Yermic Stern, both showmen par excellence, with night 
club and stage expericnce. They have exploited it in true theatrical 
fashion, with such good results that more than 100 department 
stores and about 390 theatres— one to a city——each paid $600 for 


the privilege of showing it throughout the holiday period. They 
could have leased more, but there wasn’t time enough to turn the 


little houses out 


Todd and Stern won't tell the secret of their invention; they 
stoutly deny it’s “done with mirrors.” Stern has had some experi- 
ence with mirrors. He once featured in his night club, the Casino 
de Paris, a nude maiden in a goldfish bowl. That, he admits, was 
done with mirrors, but if the girl moved she was out of focus. 
Kute Kris Kringle moves about in his little room, and he’s always 
in focus—in fact, you feel that you can reach out and touch him. 
There's a rumor that it's done with lenses, and, since Todd has 
not denied it, it's probably true. 


The difficulty in selling the idea is that it’s hard to describe in 
words. It’s literally true that “it must be seen to be appreciated.” 
“If we could get a department store executive, with the power 
to spend money, to look at it, he’d buy every time,” said Stern. 
“But buyers would come in, rush back to their stores saying they 
simply had to have it, even though it cost $600.” And naturally 


“Q-o-ooh! Lookit! He winked at me . and he’s real . . . 

and he isn’t as big as my hand!” We hope that Santa, peering 

out of his sugar plum house, will play his part well—do nothing 
to disclose that he is only an optical illusion. 


their merchandising manager would answer, “You must be out of 
your head! The idea of spending that much money to lease a 
little house.” Despite that difficulty, the partners put 500 men 
to work assembling the houses, representing an investment of more 
than $200,000, well before the holiday season started. 


It's a “natural” for department stores and will probably bring 
throngs to the toy departments. Children will enjoy its novelty 
and the thrill of telephoning to Santa, at the same time waving 
to him and secing him wave back through the tiny window at 
the front of the house. Theatres will display the houses in their 
lobbies, and Stern predicts that they will have difficulty in keeping 
the crowd moving fast enough. In New York it will be at the 
Radio City Music Hall, and in Brooklyn at the Paramount. 


The partners’ training as showmen is evident from the manner 
in which they publicized their idea. One of their pieces of sales 
literature is white, with black lettering and red illustrations. Press 
comments are in red, with explosive-looking balloons. The Holly- 
wood-like headline is, “Amazing, Astounding, Mystifying.”” Text 
contains many superlatives. “He is BEYOND THE SHADOW 
OF A DOUBT the greatest magnet—the most tremendous attractor 
of crowds in history,” etc., etc. They also send out a “Press 
Manual,” telling how to put on a show—"Exploitation,” it’s called 
in show business; and it gives pointers on training Santa properly 
for his 3-inch performance. 


Encouraged by their success, Todd and Stern are already working 
on a similar idea for Easter, probably a 3-inch Bunny to ask us 
what color Easter Eggs we want. 


Chums. in the Slums 


There's a one-lady organization uptown in the heart of New 
York's Italian district that specializes in sending young boys and 
gitls of the slums away for a spell in the country. The one lady 
who runs it is the secretary at the Neighborhood Music School, 
Mrs. Josephine Culver Whitford, known almost solely as “Josie.” 
She calls her philanthropic venture, located at 544 West 114th St., 
Change of Scene, Inc. 


Now Josic is a past mistress at writing collection letters, and 
that’s one reason why Change of Scene, Inc., has been such a suc- 
cess in the past few years. Before she took to calling on her 
friends and foes, Josie used to send the children away all by 
herself, but she’s found that by spending a little money on stamps 
and stationery and using her brain and typewriter she can answer 
the call of the country for a lot more of her slum chums. Here’s 
the letter she sent out last Spring: 

“Dear Friends: 

“Now is your chance to become a Charter Member of a very 
exciting new undertaking, viz. to wit, an Undertaking sponsored 
by that well-known bibliophile and metallurgist, Mme. Josephine 
C. Whitford-Bunch. This venture is known as Change of Scene, 
Inc. 

“I have a few chums, in the slums, who need to get away for 
a little while this Summer and contemplate the cow, the tree, and 
the stars. They just MUST go. But I am improvident and have 
not saved enough to send them entirely by myself. Could you 
help me? It costs a dollar. 

“One moment please! I can hear some of you crying ‘But eet 
ees preposterous! Why, I haven't even enough to pay the milk- 
man! Our reply, ringing clear and fearless from the 114th 
Street offices of Change of Scene, Inc., is ‘LEAVE HIM WAIT"’ 
Doubtless he is but the tool of the Interests, anyway. 

“We used to ‘take milk’ a couple of years ago before we gave 
it up in favor of POSTUM (paid advt.) and we never really got 
to know the milkman until we owed him $7.28. About that time 
we had a lot of nice talks together and came to understand and 
admire each other a great deal. 

“And, as for you who are really plushy, and have already paid 
the milkman—I think it is only fair for me to point out first what 
other things you might get with a dollar: 

34 eggs, any style 

1 installment on a $52 radio (52 weeks to pay) 

2 gallons of liquid soap such as is used in public schools 
20 wrong numbers in a hot phone booth 

7 bushels of spinach 
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A blend of several fine whiskies makes Four Roses a truly great 


whisky. . . . A combination of four well-considered display elements 
makes this Forbes creation a forceful Four Roses Christmas Display: 


SOUND SELLING IDEA PURPOSEFUL COPY 
STRONG DESIGN FINE LITHOGRAPHY 


Let FORBES interpret these display elements in terms of your 
merchandising objectives. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ROCHESTER DETROIT 
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BEST SALES 
SPOT IN U.S. 


se ee elise 


Paoen 


H OUS TON ranks tops in the na- 


tion in the October report of Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., surveying sales expectancy in 
the 147 leading American trading centers . . . 
Houston, likewise, occupies the center of one 
of the very, very few black (Good Prospects) 
areas on the current Brookmire Income Map, 
estimating U. S. consumer income for the 
next six months . . . Rich from its seaport, 
oil, manufacturing and agriculture, Houston 


is ONE city where you can sell easily, profit- 
ably, and CONTINUOUSLY. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST SALES 
FROM HOUSTON 


National advertisers using only one Houston news- 
paper during the first nine months of this year 
placed 88.2% of their advertising in The Chron- 
icle . . . Because The Chronicle sells ALL of Houston 
at less cost . . . To get the most sales from Houston, 
advertise in The Chronicle. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE SOUTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 
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| Change of Scene, Inc., in SALES MANAGEMENT . 


1 cement filling by a perfectly terrible dentist who fixed 
my teeth once in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
2 years’ subscription to Farm and Fireside. 
“You wouldn’t want all of those things lying around, would 
you? I mean, where would you put them? Especially the liquid 
soap. So you had better send me the dollar. 

“And if you do send it, really I think in two or three weeks 
you won't even miss it. And if you don’t send it, these children 
can’t go away. So PLEASE 

Faithfully yours, 
Josie 


“PS: If you are rich (i.e., not a musician) you may send more 


than one dollar.” 


Came June and Josie had collected enough money to send six 
children away, either to camps or on trips out of the city to nearby 
spots of scenic, historical, etc., interest. Wherever it was, there 
was plenty of fresh air and sunshine, good food and milk. So, 
businesslike, Josie issued an annual report to her contributors and 
exhibited a marked superiority over even Einstein as far as her 
addition is concerned: 


“Chance of Scene, Inc., acknowledges your subscription, thanks 
you very much and presents for your consideration its annual 
report for the Fiscal Year ending June 17th: 

Number of letters sent out 
NN NE NINN se sete ai srcrgine pease iin tinier oe olank a 69 
Number of people we don’t even know who sent money 18 
Asnouat of money Collected «no ka ick creessecsavces 112.83 
People who didn’t reply and we feel a little hurt .... 11 
Number of children to be sent away 
Total number of days they will spend in the country .. 97 


Cash outlay ere J seeeees 1.23 
Amount of coffee drunk by your Director the first three 
days of her vacation, this will have to stop........ 9 quarts 


Cash outlay for stationery 76 
Number of people casting a slur on our letter (referring 


to: its author as a crackpot, fC.) 2.66. ccc cceccas 1 
eo ee ee er eee ee ae 
Again—our splendid number of subscribers ......... 69 


GRAND TOTAL (we think it’s pretty grand)... .438.14 
“And we want to thank you very much (very, VERY much) 
for your kindness and enthusiasm. Good-bye and God bless. 


Josie.” 


We really haven't must excuse for printing this little story about 
. only we do 
feel that if we were a manufacturer with something to sell by mail 
we'd do well by taking some hints from Josie. Better still, we'd 
hire her. When she wasn’t busy writing sales letters she could 
always help out the treasurer. 


Their Majesties’ Scrapbook 
Perhaps, after Their Majesties King George and Queen Eliz- 


| abeth have completed their visit to Canada and the United States 


next year, they will sit back quietly before the fireplace in their 
parlor in Buckingham Palace, and thumb through their scrapbook, 
and the newspaper clippings will help them to re-live all the 
wonderful things they will have seen and done. 


“There,” says His Majesty, pointing to one, “is the time I 
first met Grover Whalen.” 


“And there,’ rejoins Her Majesty, “Shirley Temple took us 
through the 20th Century-Fox studios.” 


The King and Queen will be able to do this with the help 
of Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, New York. 


Burrelle’s, said Harold E. Wynne, the bureau’s president, has 
been “commissioned to handle the news and editorial clippings” 
of Their Majesties’ proposed visit. Mr. Wynne believes that the 
appointment means that the visit is now quite definite. It came 
from the Canadian Legation in Washington. 


Burrelle’s covers, every day, about 4,000 dailies and weeklies, 
and is paid by clients in proportion to number of clippings. Mr. 
Wynne thinks Their Majesties’ tour probably will “hit” everyone 
of them. 


It ought to make a pretty big scrapbook. 
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space nT THE NEWS dur. 
5 voors on Wt hos weed 


Coffee, tea, milk. These are but three of the 72 lines 
of merchandise in which the top-ranking brand has 
shown marked preference for Indianapolis News adver- 
tising. Such a record is no coincidence, but emphatic 
testimony that The News is the key to sales leadership 
in the important Indianapolis market. 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 Mich. = Ave. 
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=. The Christian Science Monitor is a Local 
Paper to Merchants in Detroit 
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Photograph by Fairchild Aerial Sutveys 


Local Advertisers 
in Detroit use 
The Christian Science 


In addition to the 273 Detroit merchants who adver- 
tise in The Christian Science Monitor, there are many Detroit 
concerns advertising nationally that use the Monitor regu- 
larly. The president of one of these concerns wrote: 


“Credit where credit is due. Norge has been advertised 
in The Christian Science Monitor for five years and no frac- 
tion of our total advertising investment appears to have been 
more resultful. Last year, due to the definite proofs of your 
advertising value, we used six color pages in your Magazine 
Section and shall do the same this year. 


“Advertising in The Christian Science Monitor has 
been highly profitable to us. And it is a paper of ideals in 
which we like to be represented. 


“From the commercial standpoint, our advertising in 
the Monitor is a proved success by the growing record of 
dealer tie-ins experienced from year to year. 


— “The exceptional reader-tollowing you have established 
gives your advertising added values. So, credit where credit 
is due.” 


Cersinly © medium tht condo wch eatntecion ice | "FHI CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


for the manufacturer —and for retailers, too— is worthy of A ; 4 
consideration by any advertiser. If you have a meritorious A Daily Newspaper for All the Family 


product or proposition to sell, we have a story that will | Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
interest you. NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue 


OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
a Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva 


Name of writer of letter quoted will be given on request 
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Sales Management's 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RELATIVE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 


kk kkk Best relative outlook 


NOTE; 


tk eek Very good relative outlook 


* && Good (medium) relative outlook 
*x Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. In other words, an industry marked #%& may have very good prospects in relation 
to its preceding year's volume, a its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 
industry which is marked rerwe 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Aircraft (Sales of 
Airplanes) 

Aircraft (Passenger 
Travel) 

Autos (New Car septic 

Auto Tires 


Baked Goods (Bre ad)... a 


Baked Goods (Specialty) 

Banks (Revenues) 

Beer. ... 

Building Materials. 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits and 
Vege stables 

Cereals 

Chemicals (Misc.) 

Cigarettes. . 

Cigars. . 

i lothing (Me n’s, Wo- 
men’s & Children’s). 

Coal (Anthracite). 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles. 

Dairy Products. 

Department Stores. 

Diesel Engines 

Drugs and Medicines.. 

Electrical Equipment 
(Heavy).. 

Electrical KE \quipme nt 
(Light). 

Exports 

Flour. . 

Furs 

Gasoline and Oil. 

Glass and Materials. 

Groceries. . . 

liardware. 

Hotels. 

Housek urnishings(F loor 
Coverings, Furniture, 
Beds, etc.) 

Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous) 

eae 

Insurance (Misc.). 

Jewelry 

Laundry 
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The Sales Outlook 
Continues Bright; 
Future Boom Likely 


In spite of troublesome international 
conditions as well as domestic mo- 
nopoly ptobes and an unenviable farm 
situation, the business prospect con- 
tinues unusually bright. The trend to- 
ward conservatism in American gov- 
ernment may not be immediately stim- 
ulating on a large scale, since the 
major effect will come through new 
financing in the capital markets for 
plant expansion and fresh business 
ventures. However, as confidence of 
business men revives, the basis is being 
laid for the first natural boom the 
country has had since the advance of 
the late ’’20’s. There are growing evi- 
dences of early major capital expendi- 
tures for modernization and expansion. 

Meanwhile, even government ex- 
penditures probably will show no let- 
down for some time to come. Federal 
and State-stimulated public works will 
not for the most part be well advanced 
until the Spring of 1939. There is 
likely, moreover, to be a shift in heavy 
Federal expenditures to armament, 
with the latter ready to take up slack 
without a hitch when the public works 
spending is curtailed. 


Rearming Will Help 


The obvious Administration desire 
for haste in building up military equip- 
ment, in fact, not only may give a sub- 
stantial fillip to business but it may 
cause modification of other govern- 
ment policies which have been widely 
believed to be retarding business. For 
one thing, it seems very likely that a 
considerably less punitive attitude to- 
ward private utilities will take place. 

There are also indications of fewer 
labor difficulties than in the CIO-sit- 
down-strike days of 1937; in fact, 
there seems a possibility of revision of 
the Wagner Labor Act. The revised 
tax laws are conducive to plant expan- 
sions, to taking of business chances. 
Sales comparisons with the preceding 
year, meanwhile, will now be reflecting 
the declining price trend of late 1937 
and early 1938—in contrast with the 
current advancing trend. These various 
factors, along with other considerations 
and the opinions of numerous author- 
ities consulted, are thoroughly weighed 
and applied to the ratings given on 
this page to 88 industries. 

A feature of the next issue: An 
analysis of the accuracy of the predic- 
tions made in Future Sales Ratings 
over the past 12 months. 
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by 


told what you wanted: 


Answering Sales Management’s recent query, 207 
agency and manufacturer executives representing to- 
day’s sales and advertising opinion stressed these as 
the most important requirements of a Test Market: 
REPRESENTATIVE — as to average income 


— as to character and types of people 


DIVERSIFIED — as to sources of income 


SELF-CONTAINED — an independent market 


NORMAL — close to average in per capita sales 
and in current business activity 

COMPACT — as to consumers and good outlets 

and ECONOMICAL — as to effectiveness of 


newspaper coverage and co-operation 


read your list and said: 


PROVIDENCE 


THE 1939 MODEL TEST MARKET 


Stabilized by DIVERSIFIED Industries! 


What well-known industrial product No economic wind so ill that it doesn’t blow 


comes first to your mind in association with some of them good! 
Providence ... Another stabilizing factor: Savings! Rhode 
Gorham silver? Ostby & Barton rings? 
Wanskuck woolens? Ksmond blankets? 


Brown & Sharpe tools? Nicholson files? 


Islanders have fourth highest per capita 


deposits among all states. 


A Diversified as to sources of income, but 
American screws? Grinnell automatic sprink- united in at least one expenditure: nearly 
every family in ABC Providence buys and 
reads the Evening Bulletin. And dealers re- 
spect the fact! 


lers? ... 

Davol rubber goods perhaps? Goodyear 
footwear? Lastex? Rumford baking powder? 
Barrelled Sunlight? ... or may be it’s greet- 
ing cards, tennis rackets, artificial flowers, 
or even bank checks? .. . 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 
Providence is home to manufacturers of 


; ; " A competent, interested newspaper staff... 
innumerable products, from heavy machin- ; i 
- time-saving route lists... and two well-edited 


ery to shoe polish . . . more establishments monthly house organs for the trade. 


than in any other city of comparable size. 


The Evening Bulletin 
Dominating New. Engkand’s Pecond Largest Market 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Ine., New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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STATES 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


New England 


New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Middle Atlantic 


IMinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 


lowa 
Kansas.... 
Minnesota 
Missour! 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


West North Central 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


South Atlantic 


Alabama... 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


East South Central, 


Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma 
Texas..... 


West South Central 


Arizona. . . 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada. . 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Mountain 
California... . 
Oregon.... 
Washington 


Pacific... . 


U.S. A. 
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1938 
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1937 
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Monthly Year-to-date Year-to-date 
locome Ratio Ratio 
Ratio | January-Sept. January-Aug. 

Aug., 19358 as % of same as ‘% of same 
as Y of 1937 period 1937 period 

Aug. 1937 

‘ 76.1 75.60 
84.4 79.7 73.4 
S54. 82.0 51.4 

l 80.6 79.5 
S65 84.1 55.8 
90 84.8 $4.1 

i 80.5 79.9 
$7.7 87.4 87.1 
85.4 85.6 85.2 
73 77.1 77.0 
82.0 83.2 82.8 

| 

80.5 83.6 83.8 
74.1 74.2 73.9 
63.6 65.6 4.6 
73.9 4.1 73.6 
$2.2 84.4 $4.8 
75.2 76.8 76.6 
93.0 93.5 94.5 
51.0 86.1 $6.8 
83.5 91.9 92.6 
85.1 88.4 88.3 
85.5 88.7 8Y.8 
83.4 92.9 93.4 
94.1 102.2 102.7 
86.1 90.5 91.1 
84.8 84.2 84.1 
97.2 99.8 99.9 
92.0 89.4 8Y.5 
v3 84.7 $4.0 
84.4 85.6 $5.6 

102.5 89.3 88.5 
99.4 85.7 84.7 
87.1 88.1 87.3 
77.7 77.0 76.0 
91.5 87.2 86.7 
83.3 83.2 82.0 
$4.8 84.8 84.4 
86.5 87.3 85.9 
88.5 86.3 85.8 
85.8 | 85.2 84.4 
93.4 | 92.1 | 90.0 
04.9 93.7 93.4 
$1.4 90.6 | 90.9 
89.0 95.8 96.6 
88.9 94.2 94.4 

71.8 82.1 82.6 
84.9 84.1 84.2 
73.2 80.5 79.9 
83.6 79.0 | 7.9 
85.3 91.6 | 92.9 
86.9 87.3 | 86.8 
86.2 86.7 87.3 
95.7 89.6 | 90.5 
82.5 83.8 83.9 
85.6 89.3 89.4 
78.4 86.4 86.1 
78.1 84.9 84.3 
83.6 88.4 88.3 
| 
82.8 | 84.0 83.8 


1938 E {fective Buying Income 


Effective Buy- 


ing Income Families 
| per Family (in thousands) 
Latest Annual 
Basis 
$2,405 388.7 
1,829 197.8 
2,533 1,021.2 
1,917 119.3 
2,491 165.3 
2,093 89.2 
2,369 1,981.5 
2,501 985.7 
2,911 3,153.1 
2,083 2,235.6 
2,556 6,374.4 
2,111 1,929.4 
1,538 843.1 
1,898 1,180.6 
1,917 1,697.9 
2,122 711.8 
1,954 6,362.8 
1,946 635.7 
1,565 487.2 
2,335 606.5 
1,863 939.5 
1,572 343.0 
1,620 145.0 
1,609 | 161.0 
1,867 3,317.9 
| 
2,288 | 59.1 
3,778 | 125.6 
1,816 376.4 
1,278 652.8 
2,251 385.2 
1,380 644.0 
1,111 365.7 
1,544 529.1 
1,377 373.9 
1,605 3,511.8 
931 | 591.6 
1,213 | 609.4 
670 471.7 
1,381 600.6 
1,071 2,273.3 
1,066 | 438.6 
1,361 | 485.4 
1,591 564.2 
2,080 1,380.1 
1,707 2,868.3 
1,924 106.0 
1,806 267.3 
1,972 108.1 
1,978 136.2 
2,663 25.5 
1,582 98.5 
2,051 | 115.9 
2,499 56.9 
1,937 914.4 
2,583 1,610.1 
2,087 | 266.3 
2,230 =| 423.8 
2,465 2,300.2 
2,009 29,904.6 
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Income in 5 out of 
Every 8 States Shows 
Decided Upturn 


The nation’s effective buying income 
at the end of the first three-quarters 
reached a point which for a full year 
would be almost identical with the in- 
come figure for 1934, and if expected 
gains materialize for the remainder of 
the fourth quarter the year may end 
at the 1935 level. Income for that 
year slightly exceeded $62,000,000,- 
000. 


September improvement was general 
throughout the nation, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the agricultural states 
in the Middle West, where the upturn 
in industry was not sufficient to offset 
a temporary decrease in the value of 
cash farm marketings. Some 35 states 
showed a higher average in Septem- 
ber as compared with the same month 
a year ago than was true of August. 
The greatest sectional gains were on 
the Pacific Coast, where the improve- 
ment was 5.4%, followed by the 
Middle Atlantic states, 3.8%; Ease 
North Central, 3.6%; and New Eng- 
land, 2.8%. These percentage figures 
may sound small, but a 3.8% increase 
for the Middle Atlantic states’ effec- 
tive buying income for 1934 (using a 
year where the effective buying income 
is roughly comparable with 1938) 
amounts to the rather staggering total 
of $664,108,856. 


Looking ahead, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that industrial cities, which uni- 
formly felt the recession more than 
was true of agricultural centers, will 
show greatest increases over a year 
ago. Babson’s Reports, in a mid- 
November issue, recommends the fol- 
lowing for inclusion in your high 
pressure lists: Akron, Bridgeport, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Erie, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Waterbury, Youngstown, 
Reading, Lansing, Cincinnati. 

The Babson report predicts that the 
following cities in February will have 
increases running 25% or more ahead 
of last year in value of business: 
Akron, Chattanooga, Colorado Springs, 
Dayton, Decatur, Denver, East St. 
Louis, Fall River, Fort Wayne, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Kalamazoo, New 
York, Reading, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Tulsa, and York. 

Not far behind (averaging 20% 
increases) are Charlotte, Detroit, Erie, 
Flint, Fort Worth, Harrisburg, Knox- 
ville, Lowell, New Bedford, Pasadena, 
Passaic, Peoria, St. Louis, San Antonio, 
Tulsa, Wilmington and Worcester. 
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WOMEN Like LOOK 


HY does Look attract women readers? Why 

do young, alert women read every issue from 
cover to cover? Check any issue of Look for women 
appeal and you'll know the answer. Between its 
covers are picture stories covering the wide range 
of every woman’s interests. Here, on this page, are 
a few of the women interest subjects in one issue of 
Look. Add many more picture-story subjects to 
these and you'll know why women like LOOK. 


The Movie Preview, a regular Loox feature, like 
Look’s picture stories of screen and stage stars, is 
packed with interest and drama for women readers. 


What woman is not interested in keeping slender and 
youthful? Loox’s picture stories make these personal 
improvement subjects entertaining and helpful. 


Personalities. Whether it’s a review of 
Anne Lindbergh’s book “Listen, The 


LOOK is read from cover to cover by every membe1 Wind,” or a story about the Duchess of 
of the family. Advertisers are finding that this kind of Windsor, these women who make news 
whole family readership moves merchandise .. . fast! are a constant source of interest. 
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To the busy mother Loox 
brings a wealth of helpful in- 
formation on child care, fam- 
ily health, discipline and edu- 
cation. Look makes child 
training alive and interesting. 
Look helps her to answer 
many of the countless ques- 
tions the youngsters ask. 


(World Copyright NEA 1938) 


Personal and Social Problems; im- 
portant problems such as Birth Con- 
trol, Divorce, Taxation and Housing 
become alive, interesting and under- 
standable in Looxk’s picture language. 
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lor the fifth consecutive year an annual 
cash farm income of two billion dollars is 
being enjoyed in the rural South. This 
steady flow of cash from farms constitutes 
the life-blood of the towns of less than 
10,000 population where more than 47 
per cent of all retail sales in the South 
are made. 


And as a result of this consistently strong blood stream over a period of years the 
latest index of rural retail sales in the South stands at 145 compared with 122 for rural 
America as a whole. It’s selling time in Dixie! 


The South’s strong rural retail market is best reached and sales are most strongly influ- 
enced through Progressive Farmer with its more than 975,000 net paid subscribers. To 
manufacturers looking for a most prof- 

itable increase in sales in the South, 


. Progressive Farmer offers the economy 

ariel of wide coverage coupled with the un- 

Southern Ruralist equalled influence of five editions, each 

edited to serve the interests of a dis- 

200 Pork Avenue, NEW YORK Daily News Bldg, CHICAGO tinct and important agricultural area. 
BIRMINGHAM — RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 


“IN THE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER’’ 
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) AS ANOTHER TWO BILLION DOLLAR 
HARVEST SEASON COMES TO AN END 
THE MANUFACTURER'S SELLING SEA- 
D SON GAINS SOUTHWIDE MOMENTUM! 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALes MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 1, 1938: 


as The Consum- 
“eg 
Sunkist vs Bees 
. . 

cracks down 
on many 
branded 
products be- 
cause the 
price, they say, is too high—-and is made too high because 
of sales and advertising costs. ‘The Consumers Union 
annual report arrived in the mail this morning and it so 
happened that the same post brought the annual report of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


Consumers Union 


@ @ @ Consumers Union spent 44% of its total 
income in “manufacturing” expense. That includes cost 
of operating its technical and editorial departments and 
the printing and mailing of its reports and buying guides. 
22% of its income went to administrative and general ex- 
penses. 34% was spent for advertising, subscription 
department, renewal costs, education, organization and 
promotion. 


@ @ @ Mark well that 34% sales cost and compare 
it with the widely advertised Sunkist brand of citrus fruit. 
During the year ending October 31 the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange marketed 107,330 cars of fruit, which 
is the largest quantity ever marketed in the organization’s 
45-year history. The combined cost for both marketing 
and advertising was 4.54% of the gross sales, which is 
roughly one-eighth the sales cost of an organization which 
constantly criticizes the high cost of selling. Ten cents per 
box was spent in advertising lemons, three cents on grape- 
fruit, and orange advertising was increased from five to 
seven cents per box to develop maximum consumption for 


the big crop. 


@ @ @ ‘Sound advertising,” says Thurman Arnold 
in reply to a number of questions raised by the editor of 
Advertising & Selling following the Arnold statement 
covering the Ford-Chrysler decree, “is a creative effort and 
would not be an appropriate subject for coercive regulation. 
Any determination that a particular kind or use of adver- 
tising is uneconomic can best be made by the business men 
and advertisers concerned, and unsound results can best be 
remedied through voluntary concerted action on the part 
of advertisers. Thus, when by voluntary agreement with 
competitors any concern seeks to set up advertising prac- 
tices designed to promote maximum consumption and at 
the same time to give smaller competitors fair access to the 
market, such an effort will be encouraged by the anti-trust 
division as reasonable and beneficial.” But why, Mr. 
Arnold, need there be “voluntary agreement”? Why 
shouldn’t any company be permitted to “set up advertising 
practices designed to promote maximum consumption,” 
with or without voluntary agreement with their competi- 
tors? 


@ @ @ We sense a significant trend in the develop- 
ment of state marketing campaigns such as the Idaho plan. 
More than a year and a half ago the legislature passed a 
law taxing potatoes, apples, onions and fresh prunes—the 
revenues to be used in moving those Idaho crops and in- 
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creasing consumption. The law was tied up by a court 
decree, but this Fall was approved by the State Supreme 
Court. Now campaigns are under way in 70 leading mar- 
kets of the country and Idaho potatoes, which started out 
with a weak price, have been strengthened as much as 30 
cents a hundred over the earlier Fall price. . . . Governors 
of nine potato-growing states issued jointly a proclamation 
dedicating the period December 2 to 10 as National Potato 
Week. The white potato, they say, “is admittedly man’s 
greatest food, since it contributes so generously in vitamins, 
calories, protein and mineral salts to human health and 


growth.” 
Allez Oop! 
CZ op * ished goods in all hands have 
been declining steadily and 
the demand-supply situation is in such shape that com- 
modity experts predict that the broad trend in wholesale 
prices will be upward. If this is so, how will it affect 
your prices? Are your salesmen being taught how to 
capitalize the situation? 


Total inventories of raw ma- 
terials, semi-finished and fin- 


@ @ @ ‘The A. M. Byers Co. makes each of its sales- 
men a sort of associate advertising manager. Each man in 
the field helps collect the information for the advertising 
campaign and thus is made to realize that it is designed to 
help him and that he has a part in its development. 


@ @ @ Every Byers order for wrought iron pipe 
or sheets is checked to disclose the use to which the ma- 
terial will be put. If it turns out to be a new application 
an investigation is made to determine the advantages and 
sales points. These findings are then broadcast through 
business papers and direct mail advertising to other con- 
cerns which may have calls for a similar use. Technical 
news articles are released to business papers in the inter- 


Home Building Volume 
Continues To Rise 


DOLLARS Residential Building Contracts Awarded in the U. S. COLLARS 
140 14 
120}— | 120 


8 
8 


: J | 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1994 1935 1936 1937 1938 


SOURCE OF DATA: FW. DODGE CORP a oe 


The present recovery movement seems to be the most “natural” 
(the least artificially inspired) of any during the last ten years. 
Building construction is having a long-delayed move. Resi- 
dential building is better than at any time in 10 years, as the 
chart shows. Utilities are getting over their fears and making 
long-needed repairs and expansion; industrial companies are 
going in for modernization programs costing around a half- 
billion dollars. 
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ested fields. Bulletins are prepared for the salesmen. The 
new uses are played up in the company’s house organ. If 
the activity produces sufficient inquiries to prove the market 
worth while a more extensive advertising campaign 1s run. 


@ @ @ Salesmen should get bigger orders in the 
farm territories next year. The usually reliable estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture call for a farm income 
next year roughly comparable with the 1937 income of 
$8,600,000,000. This year’s total is estimated at $7,500,- 
000,000. “In 1939 it is likely that the increase in total 
cash income from farm marketings and from Government 
payments will be accompanied by little change in farm pro- 
duction expenses from those of 1938, and the met cash 
income of farm operators will probably be materially higher 
in 1939.” 


@ @ @ How can your sales department capitalize on 
the demands created by increased leisure hours? Workers 
next year are going to make more money and they are 
going to have more Icisure time in which to spend it. A 
study just completed by the Department of Labor in manu- 
facturing plants employing 1,693,152 wage earners indi- 
cates that 40% of all wage earners in manufacturing plants 
now receive vacations with pay. Incidentally, the practice 
is much more uniform in the durable goods field than in 
the consumption commodities. Approximately 70% of the 
plants which reported paid vacation plans for factory 
workers had inaugurated this during the 1930-1937 period 
and about 40% gave vacations for the first time in 1937. 


@ @ @ Shorter hours, more vacations, mean more 
travel, more amusement, more purchases of products to be 
used in leisure time. The 39-year-old magazine, Sprerting 
Goods Dealer, set an all-time record in a single issue this 
Fall, carrying 157 advertisers as against the previous top 
of 138 

Most observers believe that we 
Arms and drove a good bargain in the 

British-Canadian trade agree- 
ments. Great Britain was anxious 
to get together. We got a sub- 
stantial piece of the British 
wheat market and concessions on 
pork and many other farm products as well as automobiles, 
machinery and many other miscellaneous items. Canada 
gives us a bigger field for most manufactures and for truck 
garden commodities. With Great Britain we make con- 
cessions on textiles, with Canada on lumber and livestock. 
Trade with English-speaking countries should increase. 
They are the “white hopes” of our export markets. 


Treaties 


@ @ @ The existence of ‘that thing,” as Westbrook 
Pegler calls him, and other dictator, warlike nations means 
greater expenditures for our Army and Navy—and pros- 
perity for industries supplying those demands. Colonel 
Leonard Ayres gives a grim estimate of the proportions of 
national incomes going into preparations for war in 1938: 
Russia, 40%; Japan, 37% ; Germany, 20%; France, 9.1%; 
Italy, 8.3%; the United Kingdom, 6.5%; the United 
States, 1.6% ‘The nations cannot afford these huge ex- 
penditures which are destroying their economic structures. 
Yet as long as some make them the others dare not omit 
them.” 


@ @ @ William O'Neil, president of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., said the other day on his return from 
Europe, “We Americans aren’t used to adversity. When 
we suffer a few growing pains we think everything has 
gone bad. Even when times have been at their best in 
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LEADING TH AY 


yt’ 


Aft AZ / : 


The General Electric Co., through its house organ, Works 


News, ties in with the Sales Mean Jobs movement and puts 
advertising at the head of the parade. 


Europe the best of their workmen have not been as well 
off as the worst of our workmen when times have been 
worst here.” 


1940 a 


Boom Year 


Always when we run into a 
depression guys pop up who 
say “I told you so on such 
and such a date.” For the 
last several weeks we have 
been on the lookout for a 
prognosticator who says that 
business will be worse next year than this. We have run 
across only one—and his record is such as to confirm our 
belief of better business. If he is right this time he will 
break his spotless record of always being wrong. 


@ @ @ Of course a prediction of a very good 1940 
doesn’t mean that there will be any uninterrupted upward 
spiral. Chapin Hoskins and Edward R. Dewey, whose 
“directional index of business” we mentioned November 
15, now point out certain weaknesses, which they label 
temporary, developing in the current business situation. 
Their directional index dropped off last week, suffering its 
first setback in two months and the first of any consequence 
since the middle of August. “This drop has come exactly 
at the time at which for more than five months we have 
been telling users to expect a drop. Another upward surge 
might suddenly carry the index to a new high, but the very 
fact that a setback has occurred at this expected time indi- 
cates that even if the index should have one more fling 
these weaknesses should carry it down as expected.” 


@ @ @ The durable goods industries are looking up. 
Automobile production is way ahead of the same period 
last year. One million new cars will flow off the assembly 
lines during the last quarter. Inter-industrial sales 
have jumped in two months from 96% of the 1931 aver- 
age to 134%. 
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Pen 
bec 
Pen 
resi, 
year 


Bound to Rise: H. L. Brooks, Insurance Chief: Franklin D’Olier 
who in 1915 started as an office succeeds the late Edward D. Duffield 
boy with Coty, Inc., N. Y. and as president of Prudential Insurance 
Paris, has been elected president Co., Newark. Since 1925 he has been 
of the perfume and cosmetic firm. vice-president in charge of administra- 
He was successively stock boy, tion, and acting president since last 
salesman, sales manager, general September. Before that he headed 
manager and treasurer. He will Franklin D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia 
retain the treasurer’s title also. textile company. 


Something in a Name: Charles 
Luckman is appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Pep- 
sodent Co., Chicago. Becoming 
sales manager in 1935, he was next 
year advanced to v.-p. in charge of 
sales, then v.-p. in charge of sales 
and ads. Starting as an architect, 
he abandoned it for sales in 1931, 
joining Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Pencil Appointments: Louis M. Brown,, right, Turns a Leaf: Frank Von 
becomes sales manager of Eberhard Faber Ritter, eastern sales man- 
Pencil Co., Brooklyn, in place of H. B. Elmer, ager of Stationers Loose 
resigned. He has been assistant s. m. for many Leaf Co., Milwaukee, ad- 
years. James Coburn Musser, left, joins the vances to general sales 
company as general manager. manager. 


The Chief at Work: Gar Wood, left, president of 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, gets an order 
from Ezra G. Mistele, center, president of Mistele 
Coal & Coke Co., while Bruce F. Stout, Gar Wood 
branch mgr., looks on. 


Sells the Goods Day,” a feature of “Sales Alone 
Make Jobs” activities of the Detroit Crusade for 
Jobs. 


Triple Duties: Henry M. Reed, presi- Taylor Man: Lewis B. Swift 
dent of Standard Mfg. Co., N. Y., be- steps up into the presidency of 
comes president and chairman of the Taylor Instrument Cos., Roches- 
board of the parent American Radi- ter, N. Y., as 87-year-old Herbert 
ator and Standard Sanitary Corp., tak- J. Winn retires to board chair- 
ing the place of Clarence M. Woolley, manship. Mr. Swift joined the 
resigned. Besides filling both offices, company in 1904. He was most 
Mr. Reed is also board chairman of recently vice-president in charge 
American Radiator. of engineering and research. 


MEN IN THE MARKETING NEWS 


Photo of Mr. Reed by Blank-Stoller, N. Y.; that of 
Mr. Luckman by G. M. Kesslere. 


It was part of “the Boss 


Battery Man: Kenneth Dawkins is 
named advertising manager of Na- 
tional Battery Co., St. Paul. He has 
been 12 years in the industry. In 
that time he spent four years with 
the Societe des Accumulateurs 
Fixes et de Tractions in Paris, 
France; and for two years owned 
and managed Hope-Norman & Co., 
Ltd., of London. 


sendix Trio: Wm. E. Leininger, left, former ad and sales promo- 

tion mgr. of Bendix Home Appliances, South Bend, is made merchan- 

dising manager. Parker H. Ericksen, center, former ad mgr. of Zenith 

Radio and Fairbanks, Morse, now heads the ad and s. pro. department. 

N. F. Lawler, right, of Detroit, is named mgr. of sales training for the 
1.000 dealers and 10,000 Bendix retail salesmen. 


Do Purchases Coincide with Pay Days 
in Muncie and 15 Factory Cities? 


URING the week ending 

November 5 Ross Federal 

investigators in 16 cities inter- 

viewed 1,665 factory wage 
earners and their wives or mothers in 
a pioneering attempt to find the rela- 
tionship, if any, between pay days and 
purchases. 

Highlight conclusions are that: 

1. In the purchase of every-day 
food and drug items the relationship 
of peak purchases and payrolls is 
largely coincidental, both falling most 
often at the end of the week. 

2. In the case of expensive items 
60% of the purchases are likely to be 
made on pay day, or the following day. 

3. People are not conscious of no- 
ticing advertising to a greater extent 
on or around pay day. 

4. The majority of wage earners 
have spent from 75% to 100% of 
their pay check by the end of the day 
following pay day. 

The survey also shows how fami- 
lies would spend (or save) any wage 
increase they might get, and what 
they think their chances are of mak- 
ing more money in 1939 than in 1938. 

Investigators were instructed to con- 
fine their interviews among males to 
workers in industrial enterprises, not 
to include reliefers, unemployed, or 
those working on government projects. 
Interviews with housewives were re- 
stricted to those married to or mothers 
of industrial wage earners. The in- 
terviews were equally divided among 
male and female, under 30 and over 
30. 

One hundred or more interviews 
were made in each of these industrial 
cities: Canton, Dearborn, Flint, Mun- 
cie, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington, Bir- 
mingham, Racine, Peoria, Gary, 
Wheeling, East St. Louis, Passaic, 


Troy, New Britain, and New York 
City. 
Because Muncie is accepted so 


widely as the typical American city, 
SM asked Ross Federal to make 
a separate tabulation of the returns 
from that city so that they might be 
compared with the average for other 
cities. 

Muncie lived up to its reputation. 
Except in the answers to the question 
dealing with how workers would 
spend a wage increase, and the pay- -day 
purchases of food and drugs, the varia- 
tions of Muncie from the average were 
slight. 
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This Sales Management-Ross Federal survey indicates that 


more than half of the payroll dollar of wage earners has van- 


ished by the end of the second day, and that purchases other 


than goods for quick consumption are most often made on 


pay day or the following day; a companion survey shows 


payroll peaks in 60 cities. 


Is Food-Drug Buying Related 
to Pay Days? 
Question: “In your purchases of 


smaller items (food, drugs, etc.) when 
are you most likely to buy them?” 


Average of 
Muncie 15 other cities 
%o Yo 
On a pay day...... 33.0 18.7 
Immediately follow- 
ing pay day...... 16.0 22.4 
Immediately prior to 
See ee ai 23 
On days not necessar- 
ily related to pay 
re pee 49.0 54.4 
Dont Baow. «sss 2.0 3.0 
While those in Muncie are more 


likely to buy necessities on pay days, 
the largest numbers in all cities are 
inclined to make such purchases on 
any day. No striking differences were 
found between males and females or 
between those over or under 30. 


Big Purchases Made on 
or Near Pay Day 
Question: “If you purchase an item 
costing more than one-half your av- 


erage weekly salary when are you most 
likely to make the obligation?” 


Average of 
Muncie 15 other cities 
% Jo 

On a pay day cs S22 26.6 
Immediately follow- 

ing pay day...... 24.0 35.3 
Immediately prior to 

ee ne 1.7 
On days not necessar- 

ily related to pay 

OP aivctevianen 24.0 26.2 
Don’t know........ 20.0 10.2 


In both Muncie and the other cities 
those under 30 are more likely than 
those over 30 to make such obliga- 
tions on a pay day or the following 
day, the percentages being 68.0 vs. 
59.3. The response from males and 
females was almost identical. 


Advertisements Noticed 
Every Day 


Question: “When are you most 
likely to notice advertisements?” 
Average of 
Muncie 15 other cities 
% % 
On a pay day 9.0 5.9 
Immediately follow- 
ing pay day...... 6.0 6.2 
Immediately prior to 
A 18.0 24.5 
On days not necessar- 
ily related to pay 
0 ree ee 55.0 56.4 
Don't know........ 12.0 7.0 


The answers to this question are in- 
teresting, but not necessarily conclu- 
sive, for a good argument could be 
built around the theory that most of 
us just don’t know when we are most 
likely to notice advertisements. 

One rather striking difference in 
the answers to this question, as com- 
pared with the preceding two is the 
relatively large number who believe 
that they are most likely to notice ad- 
vertisements on the day preceding pay 
day. They have money coming to them 
and are looking for the most satisfying 
ways of spending it. 


Does Pay Day Mean 
a Spending Spree? 
Question: “Of all the money you 
receive on pay day, about how much 
is left in the family for spending at 
the end of the second day?” 


Average of 
Muncie 15 other cities 
% % 
of of 
10% or under People People 
left fos ———— 1. 
spending 32.0 27.5 
11- 25% 30.0 28.5 
26- 40“ 12.0 15.3 
41- 50“ 12.0 10.2 
51- 60“ 4.0 4.9 
61- 80“ 6.0 8.6 
81- 90“ 3.0 2.0 
91-100 “ 1.0 A 
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Nearly a third of wage-earners have 
spent virtually all of their money at 
the end of the second day following 
pay day; more than a half have spent 
(or used for paying debts) 75% more 
of their pay check. 

Note how closely the answers to 
this question parallel the one on pur- 
chases of items costing one-half or 
more of the weekly pay envelope. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that it would 
pay to concentrate advertising of high- 
priced and luxury products on or at 
least near to pay day. 


How Wage Increases 


Would Be Spent 
Question: “Jf you were to receive 
a moderate increase in your pay check, 
would you... .?” 


Average of 
Muncie 15 other cities 
% % 


Move to a better 

OE occ cavneees 2.0 9.6 
Make your present 

home more _attrac- 

re 29.0 26.6 
Buy or build a house 17.0 13.3 
Buy some _labor-sav- 

ing home equip- 

eee eee 6.0 10.0 


Buy something to en- 
joy during leisure 


eee 4.0 3.0 
Sock it away in some 

form of savings... 29.0 34.4 
Take a trip you have 

wanted to take.... 7.0 3.8 
Improve your person- 

al appearance..... 5.0 14.0 
Pe Wicket cewen 8.0 10.9 
Improve your educa- 

Se eer 2.0 bs 
S| See 4.0 $5 


A well-informed automotive editor 
who saw an advance tabulation of the 
figures above expressed the opinion 
that a similar survey four years ago 
would have shown a third of the 
people wanting to buy a car. He fears 
that the automotive industry will suf- 
fer from increased allocations of the 
family dollar going for savings, prin- 
cipally insurance and for new housing 
under the long-time amortization plans 
of the F.H.A. 

Male votes led female in expressed 
desires for buying or building a house, 
buying articles for use during leisure 
hours, taking trips, buying a car, and 
improving education. 

Women wanted more than men to 
make present homes more attractive, 


to get labor-saving equipment, to im- 
prove personal appearance, to save 
money and pay debts. 

Men and women under 30 were 
more likeiy than those over 30 to move 
to a better home, to improve personal 


appearance, to buy a car, to improve 
education. 


Will Pay Envelopes 
Be Fatter Next Year? 
Question: “From present indications 


how do you think your 1939 earnings 
will compare with 1938?” 


Average of 
Muncie 15 other cities 
% % 
A re ee 22.0 34.5 
ag we sinceeue 5.0 6.1 
I aah cian ata 43.0 34.0 
ae ee 30.0 25.4 


Males were more optimistic than fe- 
males, those under 30 more so than 
older people, but very few in any 
group or city looked for less money 
next year. Wage earners face 1939 
with confidence. 

(The following article should be 
read now. It gives the payroll pat- 
tern in 60 leading cities.) 


Most Popular Pay Days—and Their 
Significance—in 60 Leading Cities 


A survey of payroll dates in 60 cities shows wide variations 


but stamps Friday as the biggest cash day, the Ist and 15th 


as the two most important dates and a Friday falling on the 


30th or Ist as the one biggest cash day of all. 


S one day about as good as an- 
other for a manufacturer's adver- 
tising in newspapers, or would 
the best results be secured by 
putting special pressure on days which 
see the largest amount of cash flowing 
into consumer pockets? And what are 
those days? 

Those were the questions pro- 
pounded by a big advertiser to his ad- 
vertising agency, and in turn relayed 
to SALES MANAGEMENT for an 
answer. The editors decided to turn 
to experts in local communities. Lead- 
ing newspapers in 60 cities cooper- 
ated by sending data secured through 
their own surveys or those of local 
Chambers of Commerce, and reports 
compiled by state Departments of 
Labor. These were supplemented by 
opinions and linage records of local 
advertisers. 

Boiled down, these conclusions may 
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be drawn from the reports: 

1. There is no clear “national” 
picture. Every city should be consid- 
ered individually, but the following 
broad deductions are generally appli- 
cable. 

2. Seasonal trends in many sec- 
tions must be considered as even more 
important than days of the week or 
dates in the month. Peaks in tourist 
trade, in manufacturing activity, in 
cash farm marketings, make certain 
months and quarters far more impor- 
tant than others. These variations are 
mapped by SM in the monthly ‘Peak 
Cities of the Month’”’ tabulations. 

3. More money is distributed on 
Friday than any other day of the week. 
Thursday seems to be the second most 
important day. Formerly Saturday 
was second in importance, but the 
vogue of the five-day week has les- 
sened its importance and increased the 


Friday load. 

4. In every city semi-monthly pay- 
rolls are an important item and the 
most important disbursement dates are 
the 30th—1st and the 15th-16th. 

5. Monthly payments are relatively 
unimportant, and in few cities do they 
account for more than 5 to 10% of 
payrolls. The 30th—1st are the most 
frequent monthly pay dates. 

6. But—the combination of those 
monthly payrolls at the end of the 
month or the first of the new month 
plus the semi-monthly payments made 
on the same dates, make that period 
the most important of all. 

7. And a Friday (most popular for 
weekly payrolls) which falls on the 
30th, 31st, or 1st is unquestionably 
the one biggest cash day of the month 
in nearly every city. Second largest 
is a Friday falling on the 14th, 15th- 
16th. 

8. The predominant occupational 
characteristics of a city (given, for ex- 
ample, in ‘Urban Markets,” reviewed 
in SM October 1) will broadly indi- 
cate payroll concentration dates, and a 
review of the reports from 60 cities 
indicates these as the most generally 
used plans: 
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Every Day Is Pay Day For Someone— 
But These Will Be the 77 Biggest in 1939 


1939 JANUARY 1939 


SUN MON TUE WED THU SAT 
.-2.3.4 4 
S989 10 ll 2 
18 16 17 18 19 

-22 23 24 25 26 28 


29 30 6) 


1939 MAY 1939 
SUN 


TUE WED THU SAT 


Gd) 23 4 6 
1 ie it i 13 


16 17 18 20 
23 25 27 
28 29 30 


1939 SEPTEMBER 1939 


SUN MON TUE WED THU 


3454 6 7 
10 11 12 13 14 @5 16 
17 18 19 20 21 
24 25 26 27 28 @3 


1939 FEBRUARY 1939 


SUN MON TUE D THU SAT 
2 4 
| Fee ee 9 11 


12 13 14 16 18 
19 20 21 23 25 
26 27 28 


1939 . JUNE 1939 


SUN MON TUE WED TyU c 
4 8 2 10 
Ih i2 33 14 17 
18 19 20 21 24 


25 26 27 28 29 


1939 OCTOBER 1939 


SUN MON TUE WED THU 
123 424 
8 9 ; 
15 16 17 18 19 
22 23 24 25 26 
29 30 31 


1939 MARCH ~— 1939 


SUN MON TUE THU SAT 

2 4 
Be 9 11 
12 13 14 16 18 


19 20 21 23 
‘26 27 28 29 30 


1939 JOLY - 1939 


SUN .MON TUE WED THU FRI 


as 4546 
9 10 11 12 13 
16 17 18 19 20 


3, %, 25 26 27 


1939 NOVEMBER 19 


SUN MON TUB WED THU ‘gR) SAT 
2° (3) @ 

S47 9 (iQ 11 
12 13 14 (8) 16 (7) 18 
25 


19 20 21 
26 27 28 29 6) 


939 APRIL 1939 


SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI 


1939 AUGUST 


0) SUN MON 1 ey 3 eng MON TUE peg THU 
23 8 6 6 7 9 100) 12| |3 4-8 6 7. 
9 10 11 12 18 13 14 16 17 (8 AO 111213 14 
16 17 18 19 20 20 21 2% 23 17 18 19 20 21 
3 24 25 26 27 28 29| | 27 28 29 30 4 25 26 27 28 
The 77 dates circled will be big pay days, casio oa Gal ce ae 13, February 17, March 17 and 31, April 


from 60 cities. The best ones of all are likely to be those 
where heaviest weekly payments coincide with semi-monthly 


Factory labor: About 80% weekly, 
20% semi-monthly. 

Retail, and local service: At least 85% 
weekly. 

Banks: 80% semi-monthly. 

Salesmen: Weekly and monthly fairly 
evenly divided. 

Insurance companies: Semi-monthly. 

Wholesale establishments: 50-50 
weekly and semi-monthly. 

Farm labor: Monthly. 

Domestic servants: 80% weekly, 20% 
monthly. 

Governmental employes (Federal, 
State, Municipal): 80%  semi- 
monthly, 20% monthly. 

Utilities: Semi-monthly. 

Construction: Slightly favoring weekly 
as against semi-monthly. 

Railroads: Semi-monthly. 

Theatres: Weekly. 

Clerical workers: 65% semi-monthly, 
35% weekly. 
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Executives: 80% semi-monthly, 20% 
monthly. 

Dividend and interest payments: Re- 
ceipts heaviest shortly after first of 
the month, particularly January, 
April, July, October. 


Should Advertising 
Coincide with Payrolls? 


No ready-cut answer is available 
for the other question: Would the 
best results be secured by putting spe- 
cial advertising pressure on days 
which see the largest amount of cash 
flowing into consumer pockets? 

In the first place, we think a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between lux- 
uries and necessities, between shopping 
items and convenience goods. 

Products which are staple. necessities 
are bought when needed. Obviously 
the end of the week is the big stock- 


14, May 12, June 2 and 30, July 14, August 18, September 1 and 
29, October 13, November 17, December 1, 15 and 29. 


ing-up period but it may be largely 
coincidental that this is also the big- 
gest payroll period. If a housewife 
needs a package of salt or a can of 
tooth powder today, she buys it 
today, using cash if she has it, or 
getting credit if she needs it. But 
the purchase of a suit of clothes 


or a piano or an automobile can be | 


deferred a day or a week, and the 
purchase is most likely to be con- 
sumated when the consumer has the 
money to buy it outright or make the 
down payment on an installment pur- 
chase. ‘Therefore we conclude that 
peak payroll days and dates are rela- 
tively less important than normal 
stocking-up periods to the manufac- 
turer of low-priced staples. But con- 
versely, to the maker of high-priced 
products, luxuries or necessities, pay- 
roll peaks are exceedingly important. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


= and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Posters and Direct Mail | 


Santa Claus, Jr. 

American Stove Co., St. Louis, com- 
bines ‘youth appeal,” ‘animal appeal” 
and a trimming of Santa Claus whis- 
kers in its dealer helps for Magic 
Chef ranges. A smiling boy in St. 
Nicholas costume is accompanied by a 
Scotty dog who talks about how “‘verra 
thrifty’ Magic Chef is. 

Slathers of material goes to dealers. 
Included: A Winter background for 
windows or sales floors, with space 
between for a MC wrapped in cello- 
phane with a huge red cellophane 
bow; a life-size cut-out of Santa, Jr. 
and Scotty; window streamers and 
stickers; gift certificates and cards; 
mailing broadsides; newspaper ads. 

All these items are pictured, and 
described in a Christmas portfolio 
edition of the Magic Chef Magazine, 
American’s house organ. 

Consumer magazine ads appear in 
ublications whose circulation totals 
13,000,000. BBDO, Buffalo office, is 
the agency in charge. 


Cavalcade Returns 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
brings back its “Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica’ on 56 CBS stations, December 5. 
That date will be the 142nd presenta- 
tion since its premiere in October, 
1935. It was suspended last June. 

James Truslow Adams, famous his- 
torian and biographer, will act as 
producing consultant for the new 
Cavalcade. Gabriel Heatter, news 
commentator, will discuss various 
phases of the program’s theme, ‘‘Bet- 
ter things for better living through 
chemistry.” Don Voorhees orchestra 
will again supply the musical back- 
ground. BBDO,N. Y., is the agency. 


Outdoor Ad Art 

The Ninth Annual Exhibition of 
Outdoor Advertising Art, recently 
held at Chicago, gave “recognition to 
advertisers and artists doing work of 


Gets long distance 


Essolene 
MOTOR FUEL 
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special distinction in this field . 
and illustrates current trends in poster 
design.” This year’s awards went to: 

First, California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. Tom Ryan was the artist; 
Lord & Thomas the agency. The 
cold lemonade design was a painted 
bulletin. Second award went to 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. for its Es- 
solene poster. Hayden Hayden was 
the artist; McCann-Erickson was the 
agency. Latham Lithograph Co. ex- 
ecuted it. Third award was to Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. Co. Otis Shepard was 
the artist; Chas. W. Wrigley Co., the 
agency; Gugler Lithograph Co., the 
lithographer. 

An absence of non-essential details 
marked nearly all of the competing 
designs. Extreme simplicity of illus- 
tration and copy that could be read 
at a glance were characteristics. 

The jury of awards consisted of 
Otis Shepard, art director, Wm. Wrig- 
ley, Jr. Co.; Maurice Saunders, chair- 
man, Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, Inc.; G. R. Schaeffer, publicity 
director, Marshall Field & Co.; Wes- 
ley I. Nunn, ad mgr., Standard Oil 
Co. of Ind.; G. C. Pound, v.-p., Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp.; Charles Luck- 
man, vV.-p., Pepsodent Co.; E. A. 
Tracey, v.-p., Zenith Radio Corp.; 
R. H. Flaherty, ad. mgr. , Premier- 
Pabst Sales Co.; Mark Seelen, western 
att director, Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc.; R. L. James, v.-p., Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; Albert Brown, ad 
mgr., Best Foods, Inc.; W. S. Brown, 


At the Ninth An- 
nal Exhibition of 
Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Art, first award 
went to Sunkist; 
second to Esso- 
lene; and third to 
Wrigley. 


ad mgr., Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc.; Burr L. Robbins, chairman, Out- 
door Advertising Art Exhibit. 

Incidentally, Wrigley, third-prize 
winner, is using 150,000 car cards and 
posters with Artist Shepard’s designs 
to cover the nation’s transportation 
systems more completely than an 
other advertiser. McCandlish Litho- 
gtaph Corp., Philadelphia, executes 
the big card and poster job. 


Campbell’s Mercury 

Orson (Man from Mars) Welles’ 
Mercury Theatre replaces Campbell 
Soup's “Hollywood Hotel” on the 
CBS network. “Hotel’’ has been 
sponsored by Campbell since 1934. 

Mercury dramatizations of lighter 
plays (not a panic in a barrelful, they 
promise) will have some “names” 
added to the regular cast, and will go 
out to listeners of 58 CBS stations 
Friday nights from 9 to 10. Camp- 
bell soups, beans, and tomato juice 
get the commercials. Ward Wheelock, 
Philadelphia, is the agency. 


3,650 Vitamin Units 


Fleischmann’s new product, “High 
Vitamin” yeast cakes, now have 3,650 
units of vitamins A, B, and D, and 
“an exceptionally rich supply of vita- 
min G,” a lot more than formerly. 

This fact is announced by Standard 
Brands (through J. Walter Thompson, 
N. Y.) in quarter pages in 149 news- 
papers, 1,000 lines in The American 
Weekly and 21 additional papers, and 
space in S.E.P., Collier's, Life. 

Rudy Vallee’s program on the NBC 
Red network will advise two cakes of 
Fleischmann’s yeast every day, as will 
the Dr. Stidger daytime radio period 
on 42 eastern stations of the NBC 
Blue network. 


SUNKIST 


Enjoy 
Healthful 


Delicious 


UBLE MINT. 
Ov IM 
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The new yeast ‘arrives on the 70th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
yeast industry in America. Charles 
Fleischmann sailed over the Atlantic 
in 1868 with a test tube of live yeast 
plants in his pocket. Out of this tube 
has grown enough yeast to supply the 
bakers and grocers of North America 
for almost three-quarters of a cen- 
tury.” 


Razors by Wire 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
plucks a petal from the Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery and offers its new $20 
electric razor as a gift through any 
Western Union office. Buyers pay 
WU the regular price and delivery is 
made by boys in the 4,200 WU offices 
of 2,800 towns. A ten-word message 
is included free, but Gillette pays the 
telegraph company for this 

Through Maxon agency, N. Y., 
rotogravure ads announced the Yule 
present via telegraph in the Baltimore 
Sun, Boston Globe, Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Chicago Tribune, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Detroit News, Milwau- 
kee Journal, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh Press, New York Times 
and News, Los Angeles Times, Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal, Seattle Times, 
San Francisco Chronicle, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Washington Star. 


That Noble Lord Calvert 

“Highest priced whisky blended in 
America” will be heralded with drum 
and tucket on December 10, when 
Calvert Distillers Corp., Baltimore, 
brings out its ‘Lord Calvert’’ brand. 

Full color spreads in Fortune, Es- 
quire, New Yorker, will tell ‘those 
who can afford the finest” that ‘‘noth- 
ing can be smoother’ than Lord Cal- 
vert. Benton & Bowles, N. Y., are 
agents. 


Priced at $2 a pint, and from $3.29 
to $3.59 a fifth, production will be 
limited in quantity, and each bottle 
registered. American Bank Note Co., 
engravers of the registration seal, will 
keep a record of every number. A 
minimum resale price by the drink of 
40 cents will be maintained by a con- 
tract with dealers. 

Such a limitation of outlets is some- 
thing new in the distilling industry, 
but is right in line with Calvert’s pol- 
icy. Explains President W. W. 
Wachtel, “It is our belief that mod- 
eration applies not only to the use of 
whisky, but that the responsibility 
also rests with the distiller as to the 
kind and type of whisky he offers for 
sale. We have never believed in 100 
proof whisky. Lord Calvert will be 
86.8 proof.” 


Does Direct Mail Pay? 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Iowa, Des Moines, answers 
loudly ““Yes’’ upon assaying the results 
of a direct-mail campaign by its local 
agents. 

Consisting of five letters, supplied 
to agents at nominal cost, the series 
was replete with attention-grabbin 
devices. A stimulated billfold con- 
tained stage money charred along the 
edges and the headline asked ‘Have 
you money to burn?” Another had 
two tiny red feathers glued on, while 
the message talked of ‘some birds of 
a feather don’t flock together. . . . 
Undesirable risks are often insured in 
the same ‘flock’ as select risks.” 

“Nothing can take the place of the 
personal interview in selling insur- 
ance,’ President J. T. Sharp explains, 
“but by preceding the agent’s call 
with effective letters we can materially 
assist him in closing the sale much 
more easily and in less time. 


LORD CALVERT 
Whe (aile m-Blinded “Mhitkey 


Af) 2 2 Be 
(aloe proudly ppresents \ 


‘a 


Such ads as this in color will emphasize smoothness, swank. 
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“Secondarily, the mail campaign 
forces the agent to do organized pros- 
pecting for new business. He must 


_ first take the time to make up a mail- 


ing list for the company. Because he 
has a financial investment of a nickel 
a name, he is likely to be sure that 
the prospects are genuine prospects. 
If he is conscientious he will want to 
make follow-up calls on these pros- 
pects during the mailing, and most 
certainly at its close. This automatic- 
ally forces him to carry on a syste- 
niatic drive for new business. 

“Another subordinate value of the 
campaign is its effect on the agent. 
He can improve his sales presentations 
by incorporating new ideas contained 
in the campaign. Too, he is inclined 
to feel that if the company is willing 
to go to this trouble and expense in 
helping him, he must do his part. 

“Although we enclosed inquiry 
cards with each letter (offering a 
memo pad and a booklet of insurance 
information), the campaign was not 
designed primarily to bring direct in- 
quiries. Yet a 20% inquiry card re- 
turn resulted. 

“A very satisfactory volume of in- 
surance was produced from those in- 
quiring prospects. However, more 
policies and larger premiums were ob- 
tained from prospects who did not 
send in the return cards. It demon- 
strated again the importance of fol- 
lowing up all prospects circularized, 
instead of merely those who respond 
to a mail program.” 

N. A. Winter ad agency, Des 
Moines, prepared the mailing series, 
folders, blotters and other agent helps, 
as well as placing copy in Time and 
Burroughs Clearing House. 


Fill the Flowing Bowl 


Because a lion’s share of the year’s 
business is crammed between Thanks- 
giving and New Year's, all liquor 
companies shoot their heaviest adver- 
tising guns then. National Distillers 
Products Corp., N. Y., joins the thun- 
cer. 

Nearly all of its extensive list of 
brands get a plug in newspapers, 
magazines, or in holiday store dis- 
plays. Topping the group in size is 
the campaign on ‘America’s FOUR- 
most Whiskies—Old Overholt, Mount 
Vernon, Old Grand-Dad, Old Tay- 
lor.” A double-page in colors on the 
quartette appears in Life, Time, Col- 
lier’s, Fortune, Esquire, and Liberty, 
carrying on a series which has been 
running through the year. 

“FOUR-most”” brands are further 
advertised individually in over 300 
newspapers. Arthur Kudner, N. Y., 
is the agency. 
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Fathers and Sons: At left, W. J. Chick, in 
charge of construction of miniatures for Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., compares a tiny rep- 
lica of a hydraulic scraper with its papa. 
It is one-fourth the size of the original, com- 
plete to the last screw and bolt. Below are 
a Westinghouse Electric transformer and its 
miniature duplicate. The smaller is one- 
third the size of the actual transformer. 
Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, built it. 
Whereas the original cannot be lugged 
around to prospects, the model is not too 
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Models from Lilliput 
That Fan the Flame 


of Buyer Interest 


Many a product too bulky and too weighty to drag around 


in a sample case is being advantageously presented to pros- 


pects with the help of scale-built miniatures. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


HE making of miniatures and 

models is a full-sized industry 

nowadays, employing an army 

of workers, specialists in their 
fields. In its broadest sense, the term 
“miniature” is comprehensive and in- 
cludes small-scale objects created 
mainly for their aesthetic value, to 
give pleasure to their ultimate owners. 
But many of them are of great eco- 
nomic value. Indeed, miniatures con- 
structed with scientific precision are 
often worth their weight in gold to 
engineers and builders, as a means of 
pre-testing the efficiency of machines, 
bridges, airplanes, ships and other 
types of structures. 

Models are also being used increas- 
ingly as selling aids. They are to be 
seen in window displays and at in- 
dustrial shows. Manufacturers send 
them on tour to their dealers. The 
salesman whose product is too large 
or unwieldy to be taken conveniently 
with him carries a miniature instead 
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—and enjoys the advantage of being 
able to hand his prospect something 
“to play with’—a sure-fire attention- 
getter. 

Models used in industry today are 
by no means toys, and many of them 
cost as much as the originals. The 
current trend is toward extreme au- 
thenticity and accurate scaling, on oc- 
casion even to as much as 1/100th of 
an inch. Working parts really work, 
and mechanical models duplicate, to 
a surprising degree, the performance 
of their prototypes. The tiny repro- 
ductions of Beacon Hill furniture 
shown recently in B. Altman’s (N. Y. 
department store) windows included a 
dining table that really ‘extended’ 
and was decorated with the same lion's 
claw motif as that of the original. 
Mosler Safe Co.’s half-inch scale vault 
(in their Fifth Avenue window a year 
and still attracting plenty of favorable 
attention) has a combination and a 
bolt that really work. 


bulky for carrying. 


An important sales aid used by Gar 
Wood Industries’ hoist and body di- 
vision is a miniature power-operated 
truck equipped with heavy-duty dual- 
cylinder, telescopic hydraulic hoists 
and Boulder Dam type of rock body 
with automatic down-folding tailgate 

which performs exactly like a full- 
sized unit. 

Gar Wood has been using minia- 
tures for the past ten years. An execu- 
tive of the company tells SALES 
MANAGEMENT: “During the last three 
years our use of miniatures has in- 
creased and we have found them a 
valuable aid in sales. Our miniatures 
are operating and exact replicas of the 
actual products. They are all scaled- 
down models, built exactly like the 
actual products. Thousands of blue- 
prints have to be made and parts ma- 
chined and fabricated with precision. 
Branch managers, representatives and 
salesmen have indicated their enthusi- 
asm about them, claiming that they 
impress buyers favorably and quickly.” 

In addition to the truck model de- 
scribed, Gar Wood is now using these 
miniatures, all made under the super- 
vision of W. J. Chick, in charge of 
the construction of miniatures for the 
past ten years: 

A one-third size model of a hoist 
and dump-truck body assembly— 
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mounted, not on a truck chassis, but 
on a pedestal for eye-level observa- 
tion. The two-inch hoist has a lifting 
capacity of 250 pounds and will lift a 
heavy person seated on the miniature 
body. 

A “pocket edition” hydraulic scrap 
er one-fourth the size of the original. 
More than 4,000 blueprint dimensions 
had to be re-scaled for its construction. 

A miniature mode! home for dem- 
onstrating the Gar Wood Airdux sys- 
tem. It has insulated walls and ceiling; 
authentic, but small, framing studs, 
joists, rafters, doors, windows, stair- 
ways. The basement, which has a 
recreation room, contains a model of a 
Tempered-Aire heating and air con- 
ditioning system. 

Gar Wood branch managers were 
recently asked their opinions as to the 
value of miniatures. All replies were 
favorable, this (from New York) 
being typical: ‘We get calls from time 
to time from truck dealers and road 
machinery dealers who are having a 
display, asking if we have a unit of 
our manufacture that can be placed on 
exhibition. It is almost impossible, 
because of the amount of space and 
expense involved, to transport a stand- 
ard unit, whereas a miniature unit can 
accomplish the purpose as well, and 
sometimes better.” 

Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, built 
ten model transformers for Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., that are 
easily dismantled and fitted into sales- 
men's kits. These models, one-third 
actual size, are authentic in all details 
and are said to be of great benefit to 
salesmen, in demonstrating the fea- 
tures of the product 

The Frigidaire division of General 
Motors supplies dealers with portable 
electric range home demonstrating 


It Works: W. H. Hammond, above at left, sales man- 
ager of Gar Wood Industries’ hoist and body division, 
demonstrates on a miniature dump truck designed 
for building dams and such heavy work. 
stantly employed at sales meetings and public ex- 
hibitions because it shows operating principles far 
better than words or pictures. The company utilizes 
a variety of models, for the products of its various 
divisions are obviously too large to tuck 


suitcase. 


It is con- 


kits that are taken to the homes of 
prospects, in carrying cases. Frigi- 
daire also provides its salesmen with 
“cut-aways’” of “Meter-Miser” com- 
pressors that show the mechanism of 
this device. They are not miniatures, 
however, as the compressor itself is 
small enough to be easily transported. 

One of the most elaborate model 
projects ever used commercially was 
the DeSoto automobile factory, built 
to scale by H. E. Boucher Co. (model- 
makers) several years ago. This mini- 
ature plant, reported to have cost 
$20,000, seemingly turned out 140 au- 
tomobiles an hour, carrying them 
through from the unloading of the 
frame to the emergence of the com- 
pleted product, under its own power, 
to the freight-loading dock. Mounted 
on a trailer, it was sent on tour to 
dealers all over the U. S. 

Another ambitious project was 
American Radiator’s exhibition of 36 
miniature basements (‘Castles Under- 
ground—-the Cellar Reborn’’) in six 
cities of the U. S. during 1936. (Some 
of these basements are still being 
shown in window displays.) The 
rooms, built on a one-inch scale, were 
designed by interior decoration stu- 
dents, who also made some of the fur- 
niture and accessories. But the more 
complicated pieces and all the boilers, 
air conditioners, valves and other heat- 
ing accessories were made by the firm 
of J. J. Wenner, successor to H. E. 
Boucher, distinguished in the field of 
model-making since 1905. Inspection 
of one of the boiler miniatures in the 
Cellar Reborn exhibit reveals that the 
front and back were specially cast, the 
sides of sheet metal, all welded to- 
gether; the top is covered with red 
enamel, just like the original. The 
lettering cast on the front is the same 


Gar Wood Industries used this 
midget house at the National 
Oil Burner and Air Condition- 
ing Exposition to explain its 
air conditioning system. 
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as that of the full-sized unit, identify- 
ing it as the firm’s No. 1. Ideal Red- 
flash boiler. There are the regulation 
openings, with the advice, “Keep Ash 
Pit Clear” on the lowest. The Wen- 
ner touch could be seen also in a min- 
iature player piano that actually 
played, because in it there was a small 
motor operating a music box, syn- 
chronized to the movement of perfo- 
rated paper rolls. One of its tunes 
was “Home Sweet Home,’ and a 
midget manuscript of the song was 
open on the instrument. 

When H. E. Boucher died in 1935, 
the New York firm was taken over by 
J. J. Wenner, an employe since 1915, 
who retained the same staff and has 
carried on the business in the same 
manner as his predecessor, except that, 
in tune with the times, he is devoting 
more and more of his resources to the 
making of dioramas. Much of Wen- 
ner’s work is done for designers, en- 
gineers, naval and airplane construc- 
tion companies, who use models to 
test the workings of their designs. 
Because of the general use of models 
today, we seldom hear of serious ac- 
cidents to projects under construction, 
such as, for example, the collapse of 
the Quebec Bridge, in 1907. Seventy- 
four workmen were killed and mil- 
lions of dollars were lost through that 
costly engineering failure. 

Many and varied are the uses of 
models. They are playing an increas- 
ingly important part at conventions 
and trade shows. Manufacturers are 
finding it advantageous to send them 
to dealers. They have educational 
value, in demonstrating safety meas- 
ures, for example. Union Carbide 
Co. has a set of miniatures showing 
how oxygen is used in hospitals and 
in an oxygen tent in the field. The 
National Advisory Committee of 


Aeronautics has in the N. Y. Museum 

of Science and Industry an exhibit of 

model wind tunnels, a water tank and 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Marketing Flashes 


Pood Your Choice for the Nation’s Ace Salesman? | 


Packages, Politics, Planks in the Passing Parade 


“Tl Nominate—” 


Nominations for the first Annual 
Award for Distinguished Salesman- 
ship, sponsored by Beata Quota Fra- 
ternity, Springfield, Ill., are now being 
received. The silver cup—symbol of 
the award—was pictured and rules of 
the competition set forth in SM Oc- 
tober 1. 

Volume of business is not the prin- 
cipal consideration of the judges in 
making their decision. The winner 
will be that salesman who, in their 
opinion, displays the most courage, re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and ingenuity 
in his selling job. “It is desired that 
this award go to the salesman who has 
done the soundest and most original 
thinking about his job and has carried 
through his predetermined plan of ac- 
tion most successfully.” 

Any salesman whose territory is en- 
tirely or in part within the United 
States is eligible. Nominations may 
come from anyone; from the salesman 
himself, from his sales manager, from 
his wife, a prospect, or a customer. 

Each nomination (which may be 
sent either to SALES MANAGEMENT or 
to Beata Quota Fraternity, Box 333, 
Springfield) should be accompanied by 
a resume of the facts upon which it is 
based. The achievement must have 
taken place this year, although nomi- 
nations will be received up to Janu- 
ary 31. 

Judges are Arthur W. Ramsdell, 
president, Sales Executives Club of 
New York, and sales director of The 
Borden Co.; Saunders Norvell, former 
president of Remington Arms Co., and 
now an independent sales counsellor; 
and Ray Bill, SM editor. 

The cup, 1714” high, of sterling 
silver, becomes the permanent property 
of the winner. 

Size of territory does not count, nor 
does mere volume of orders. Every 
competitor is on an equal footing, with 
ability the sole requirement. So better 
send along your nominations. Judges’ 
decisions will be announced in SM as 
soon after January 31 as possible. 


shredded wheat 


“shredded wheat” is a generic term 
and may be printed in lower case let- 
ters the U. S. Supreme Court has ruled. 
Therefore National Biscuit Co. thinks 
the “Nine Old Men” are pains in the 
neck, and Kellogg Co. regards them as 
princes. 
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For, as everybody knows, Nabisco 
has been making and advertising 
“Shredded Wheat” (with capital let- 
ters) for lo! these many years. It was, 
Nabisco believed, just as much a trade 
name as Nabisco or “‘Kellogg’s Kris- 
pies.” The learned justices said no. 
Now Kellogg, winner of the decision, 
can put out its own shredded wheat. 

Not long ago the court ruled that 
“cellophane” is a generic name for 
transparent cellulose wrapping paper, 
and put du Pont’s nose out of joint. 
Eastman Kodak Co., on the other 
hand, was sustained by the courts in 
its contention that “kodak” is not a 
synonym for “camera.” 

“Frigidaire,” to the mingled delight 
and distress of General Motors and 
competitors alike, is used by the public 
as a generic term for electric refriger- 
ator. And “Victrola,” though RCA 
Victor winces, is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to most phonographs. Such is 
the penalty of pioneering and of being 
too well known. 


The Greek key motif 
links the women’s 
group of Woodbury 
packages to the men’s 
group and the result 
is an obvious family 
resemblance. Surveys 
in test markets showed 
the new designs 
clicked _ with the 
public. 


Key for Both Sexes 


Woodbury’s line of over 40 pack- 
ages has been completely redesigned. 
The new jars, bottles, tubes, etc., will 
appear soon on drug, cosmetic and de- 
partment store counters. Says Georges 
Wilmet, president of De Vaulchier, 
Blow & Wilmet, N. Y., firm which 
did the job, “The chief difficulty was 
to establish a common theme for 
women’s products, for men’s products, 
and for such products as toothpaste 
and soap which are used by both. The 
traditional Greek key design has both 
masculine and feminine appeal, and 
gives a family resemblance.” 


Lettering and colors vary somewhat 
on various packages, but bottles in the 
women’s line have white caps, caps on 
product for men are black. Lennen & 
Mitchell,- N. Y., is the agency in 
charge of advertising. 


Pork Barrel Contest 


William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Allentown, Pa., recently conducted a 
“Pork Barrel’’ sales contest in its 
wholesale divisions that brought an 
average business increase of between 
10 and 15%. Cost was less than 2% 
of the increase. 

Three district managers competed 
for election to the mythical offices of 
governor, attorney-general, and relief 
administrator. Each candidate guaran- 
teed his followers a slice of “‘pork,’’ its 
size depending on the office to which 
he was elected. 

Political parties led by the three 
district managers were the ‘City 
Slickers,” the ‘Cowboys,’ and the 
“Country Hicks.” Contestants dressed 
in appropriate costumes as they called 
on grocer-customers. 

The contest was based on total busi- 
ness increase over a given quota, with 
each 10-cent advance over quota 
counting as one vote. An entire dis- 
trict’s votes combined and divided by 
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the number of sales routes in that dis- 
trict determined the “electoral” vote 
for the dst. mgr. 


If the latter was elected governor 
he could hand out $5 bills to each of 
his constituents. The manager who 
won the attorney generalship tapped 
the pork barrel for $3; and the relief 
administrator gave his supporters $2. 

To keep salesmen working for their 
parties throughout the eight-week 
campaign, a grand prize and _half- 
way mark prizes, of merchandise, were 
awarded to leading vote-getters. Thus 
every salesman who topped his quota 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Why We Believe in Straight 


Salaries for Salesmen 


ETER PEP is one of your best 
salesmen, working in an “A” 
territory. He brings in the 
orders and he makes good com- 
missions for himself. He is a good 
man, a valuable man by strictly sales 
standards . . . but . he thinks 
he is running a business of his own. 

There are customers or potential 
customers in his territory whom he 
won't be bothered with. There are 
prospects he won't take the trouble to 
develop, although—taking the long 
view— it is to the interest of the com- 
pany to develop them. Why won't 
he? Because with less trouble he can 
make his own commission by concen- 
trating on the well developed ac- 
counts; because he has got into a cer- 
tain swing, a certain routine, and 
doesn’t want to break it; because— 
well, who's handling his territory ? 

John Seller, also on commission, is 
another type. He, too, is a good sales- 
man, and more amenable to suggestion 
than Peter Pep; but—yes, John has a 
“but” in his rating too—after he has 
made a certain quota, he is content. 
He could earn more money for him- 
self and the firm, but he doesn’t want 
to. At a certain point he stops, not 
because he can’t go on, but because he 
doesn't want to. The firm's interests 
demand that John’s territory be more 
intensively covered; but -when John 
has made the amount of money that 
satisfies him, he goes out and play's 
golf. John, too, is running a business 
of his own within his company’s busi- 
ness. 

Willie Whizz would be the best 
salesman on the staff, if only he could 
be consistent. Willie is good on regu- 
lar accounts and on developing new 
concerns within his territory—when he 
feels like it. Some months he will 
work like a 12-cylinder engine. The 
next month, with the plans of the sales 
department demanding maximum ac- 
tivity in Willie’s territory, Willie is 
running on two cylinders. And you 
can't dictate to him. He isn’t really 
under the control of the house. 

These are some of your problems 
with a sales staff on commission. As 
long as the men are working on com- 
mission, it is hard, if not impossible, 
to solve those problems. 

Our company is trying to solve them 
by putting salesmen on straight salary. 
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Sales executives who still defend the salary method of com- 


pensation against any version of “combination” plan which 


involves commission, bonus, or other incentive factors, are 


in the minority these days. Yet here’s a well-argued case by 


a West Coast sales manager who has made the salary system 


work and who has analyzed its benefits. 


BY FREDERICK BODY 
Sales Manager, C. W. Marwedel Machine Tool Co., 


San Francisco 


It should work out better than the 
commission system, for other firms, 
too, if: 

The business is an old and well- 
established one with stable, well-de- 
veloped territories ; 

The sales manager has a thorough 
knowledge of the field and what re- 
turns to expect from the various 
territories ; 

There is a well-organized plan of 
action for getting in business from 
regular accounts and developing new 
ones; and assuming that the sales man- 
ager has full authority in his depart- 
ment. 

In the course of our history, we have 
tried just about every method of com- 
pensation. We have had various types 
of commission systems; we have had 
salary-and-commission. We have not 
found them satisfactory. This year we 
adopted the straight salary method of 
compensating salesmen in the field and 
we believe it is going to work out well, 
for the simple reason that it gives the 
company proper control over its staff. 

Salesmen, being human, work in dif- 
ferent ways, have different ideas of the 
amount of money they wish to earn, 
different attitudes towards their firm 
and their job. Undoubtedly, certain 
men will give better results working 
on a commission basis; but, in our ex- 
perience, those who will consistently 
give such results and at the same time 
work for the best interests of the firm 
are rare. You can’t build up a stable, 
steady and growing business, nor main- 
tain such a business, on temperament 
and unpredictability. You must plan, 
and you must have men who will work 


according to that plan. 

Peter Pep, working on a straight 
salary of $400 a month with prospects 
of advancement, probably will be just 
as enthusiastic a worker. He will 
know from the start that he is obliged 
to work his territory in the way his 
firm requires it to be worked. He also 
knows that if he does that, not only 
satisfactorily, but superlatively, his sal- 
ary will increase proportionately, and 
thus he will have sufficient incentive 
to do his best. 

John Seller, on straight salary, will 
also be a better worker. He will know 
that in order to keep his job he must 
earn his salary of $350 or $400 a 
month. To earn that, he must work 
well and consistently, overcome his 
indolent streak and his tendency to too 
easy self-satisfaction. 

Peter Whizz may or may not be able 
to discipline himself sufficiently, even 
under the threat of losing his job, to 
even out his accomplishment and de- 
liver consistent results which would 
justify his good salary; but very likely 
he will if he has to. 

In any case, a firm that wants con- 
sistent returns will handle its sales staff 
in accordance with the needs of the 
majority. Instead of handing a sales- 
man our customers in a given territory, 
to do with as he sees fit, we have a 
well thought out sales plan for all our 
territory, pay good men a good salary 
to carry out those plans—with the in- 
centive of advancement for first rate 
work, and thus we keep control of our 
own business. If we don’t get results, 
we know the fault is ours. With this 
system, of course, the entire responsi- 
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Leng Distance sis 


THE SEEDS OF FUTURE SALES 


Goop wILL is the ground out of which future sales will 
grow. If you want a harvest, it must be constantly cultivated 
and Long Distance telephone service is a cheap and 
effective method to this end. 
You know that personal contact is essential to selling. 
And Long Distance projects your personality into the sales 


field . . . rapidly, directly, economically. Let your sales force use 
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it systematically . . . rates are lower than ever before 
. and watch the crop of sales come up. 
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+conomists — bankers — business men — journal- 
ists —men whose views may differ on most sub- 


jects —all seem unanimous on one vital point: 


.. THAT BUSINESS WILL 
CONTINUE TO SURGE 


UPWARD 
at least for the first six months of 1939 


Beyond that is anyone’s guess, although there are many indicators that private 
capital, encouraged by recent political and economic events, should increasingly 
flow into the channels of commerce—sustaining the upward movement of busi- 
ness ... So What? 

The sales significance seems clear—for the facts challenge us to sell with greater 
SPEED and IMPACT, 
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SPEED to make hay while the curve climbs 
SPEED to cover the entire market immediately 
© SPEED to overcome all sales resistances swiftly 
SPEED to educate the market on the WHOLE sales story 


IMPACT to crowd impressions in the first six months 
IMPACT to inspire action by the prospect now 
IMPACT to jar loose orders now awaiting release 


IMPACT to upset customer complacency 
(which nourishes on better times) 


IMPACT to gain a greater share of total volume 
(the best cushion against recessions) 


IMPACT to make each dollar spent for sales, accomplish 
twice the yield, through energetic presentation 


All praise to “the constant drop of water” in getting through the hardest stone — but today’s 


sales situation calls for high speed drilling operations. 


Every company, large and small, in the black and red, will pay and pay through mounting taxes 
for the artificial stimulants administered to our economic body to the tune of billions; — but 
only the alert companies which sell with SPEED and IMPACT can collect — as greater collec- 

McGRAW - HILL 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


tion opportunities present themselves. 


Here again is a situation where the artistry and technique of your advertising agency can be 


used to your greatest advantage in imparting the required SPEED and IMPACT to your selling. 
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“Tvs all right, lady 


bility for sales returns rests with the 
sales manager. It keeps him on his 
toes, too. 

Some business men will say: “A 
salesman on straight salary doesn’t do 
his best; he gets slack. How are you 
going to keep him interested in pro- 
ducing if he gets his check at the end 
of the month anyway?” 

In the first place, a firm that wants 
a stable sales force and an efficient one 
should train its own men. As dis- 
tributors of machine tools and sup- 
plies—everything for the shop—we 
have an over-the-counter trade and an 
industrial trade. We sell to industry, 
both plants and dealers. As far as 
possible, the men who are later going 
to sell in the field are first enabled to 
learn the business by inside work. We 
distribute 40,000 different items. Be- 
cause our sales meetings are monthly, 
we have only 12 times a year to tell 
the field men about our merchandise. 
We have 15 men covering Northern 
California from Bakersfield to the Ore- 
gon line. 

To supplement the men’s own 
knowledge of our merchandise, when 
there are changes in any product, or 
new items to be added, they receive 
letters and descriptive literature and 
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I'm an artist!” 


the information that samples of newly 
stocked articles are available (where 
samples are practicable). They receive 
all the assistance that can be given; 
nevertheless, it would not be easy for 
a man who did not thoroughly know 
our 40,000 items to sell them in the 
field effectively. 

The best way for any salesman to 
learn to know a line such as ours is to 
work with the items, get to know the 
look and the feel of them, talk about 
them while he holds them in his hand 
or has them under his eye. That is 
what our sales department tries to do. 

Our system of sales control is ex- 
tremely simple. Each man has the 
responsibility of calling on all cus- 
tomers and potential customers in his 
territory, and of getting to know new 
concerns. The sales department knows 
who should be called on, and expects 
the man to make from 12 to 15 calls 
a day. There is no rigidity here, how- 
ever, because with certain types of calls 
he may be able to see only six. If it 
is a new customer, a difficult customer, 
or a call that requires extensive dem- 
onstration of tools, an entire day may 
be spent on one customer. 

We do not believe in wasting sales- 
men’s time on too elaborate reports. 


Orders constitute their own report. 
We require each man to make a daily 
report of the customers or prospects 
called on, giving firm name, address, 
key man seen, and remarks. Calls re- 
sulting in business are so checked. If 
the salesman has made only one call, 
or two calls in a day, this report ac- 
quaints the sales manager with the cir- 
cumstances. 

When a new concern is called on 
for the first time, a different report is 
sent in. This is a slip with space for 
the date, firm name, address, name and 
position of man seen, type of business, 
remarks, and salesman’s name. This 
form is made out in triplicate, one for 
the sales manager, one for the adver- 
tising department, the third to be re- 
tained by the salesman. Under “Re- 
marks,” the man is expected to make 
a full enough report to help the credit 
department rate the firm, and enable 
the sales manager to estimate its im- 
portance. 


Sales No Yardstick of Effort 


By thoroughly knowing the field, we 
know what each man ought to pro- 
duce; but it is a mistake to pay a man 
on the business yielded by a given 
territory. This may be anything but 
fair to him. In a certain well-devel- 
oped territory, a man may be able to 
turn in very good results, while in 
another territory a salesman may be 
working a great deal harder and show- 
ing less for it. 

This is another reason why the sal- 
ary method of compensations seems 
fairer to both the firm and the man, 
especially if the sales manager is suffi- 
ciently well-informed to know what 
the man should do, what he can do, 
and estimate his accomplishment ac- 
cordingly. 

It may be asked: Why not compen- 
sate by the straight salary method 
those men who work best in this way, 
and pay commissions to the exceptional 
men or those who are temperamentally 
able to give better results under such 
a stimulus? 

Our answer is that when you have 
a staff of men, you can’t have them 
working on different bases. It makes 
for resentment, jealousies, suspicion. 
Another difficulty is involved in trans- 
ferring men from territory to territory. 
If brilliant Denis Dynamo has been 
working territory “A” on a commis- 
sion basis and it becomes necessary to 
give this territory to Dependable Dean, 
who is being paid a straight salary and 
works best that way, there may be com- 
plications. The sales manager must 
decide what method of compensation 
gives him the maximum result from 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Advertisers in the Oklahoma-Texas area today 
have their greatest farm paper buy in history. 
Farmer-Stockman circulation has reached a new 
peak... the milline rate is one of the lowest in the 
farm paper field. There has been no rate increase 
on The Farmer-Stockman in the past twelve years. 


Forty-five thousand new subscribers have been 
added to The Farmer-Stockman circulation rolls in 
the past ten years. This tells the story of reader 
preference for The Farmer-Stockman in the Okla- 
homa-North Texas area... a reader preference that 
is constantly reflecting itself in increased scies ior 
those advertisers who make the Southwest's fav- 
orite farm paper a definite part of their sales pro- 
grams in this rich agricultural area. 
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HERE IS THE TEN YEAR RECORD! 
19Z9......-.0-0-2.-08 eed AO 1934................199,600 
1930................197,614 Meena 211,936 
19S] ........00-2000.den Pp escinsakabinnsa 226.217 
1932..........-2-..- 1 SSeaOn bk) ee 
1933................ 193.610 1938....... +437 ,660 


Jc FARMER 
STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY @ WKY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN @ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
MISTLETOE EXPRESS @ KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS 
REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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1001-11 Chestnut Street Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


SAVE $2,400 IN YEAR 
WITH MODERN HEATING 


Renovation of 1001-11 Chestnut St. 
Building Includes Chanoe to 
Webster M 


Webster Moderator ine Pains 


@ it is the business of Warren Webster & 
Company to install new heating systems 
and modernize old ones in order to furnish 
even steam heat, centrally controlled, and 
through Webster Heating Systems to bring 
startling savings in fuel consumption. These 
are the facts that have been told in Warren 
Webster business-paper advertising since 
1927...as prepared by William Jenkins 
Advertising. 


222 East Redwood Street B 
Mackubin, Less & Co. 


ATING COST REDUCE! 
" S1.000 IN ONE 


m Gi’ 
Webster Moderator System” N 


uilding, occ upied by 


, Baltimore, Md. 


, 
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In 1927, Warren Webster & Company inaugu- appropriation for heating modernization. 


rated a campaign of fact stories built around “After a careful analysis of circulation —and 


dollar and cents savings accomplished through Cn petal weighing of dollars—we selected 


Webster Heating Modernization. . . . Today, i ateeniias Wiel 

Mid. after twelve years, that campaign is still go- ' , 
. 4 “Since then, without interruption, every other 
| ing strong. 

| issue of Business Week has carried a story 

&) 

V6 At its start, the campaign was confined al- of how somebody in some business is mak- 
aul most exclusively to trade and technical pub- ing money out of an investment in 


lications,” writes H. F. Marshall, Advertising Webster Heating Modernization.” 


Manager. “But, in November, 1934, it was 


decided to add one paper that would put With 103,000 paid subscribers and 


: more than 270,000 pass-along read- 
our message before business owners and ex- ers, BUSINESS WEEK reaches more 


executives per advertising dollar 


ecutives—the men who must approve an Guis eny ethan obtain. 


Sor wales 


ADVERTISE IN 


BUSIN 


The Executive’s Business Paper 
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330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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We ADVERTISING behind the 
ADVERTISEMENTS .. sew 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 


Simmon* 
advertising: 


Tue simmons ORGANIZATION is another National Advertiser which 
employs The National Process Company to produce their presentations, 
broadsides, Giant Ads*, folders and other literature designed to make 


National Advertising more effective. 


> 
Our markets” 
Stabiize 
Help Us © 
ne annual wee? —_ 
won ot 
we wit Exton 


sang about THe How Simmons puts power into retail selling is a story of Advertising 
+ Hinpard Is © 

qreren thar women Pees OP! ae behind the Advertisements. The way in which this company’s sales or- 

roware ores 


He 
m sriuaries tor ooeter® ganization is backed by strategic sales material was reported in a recent 


dic Cheveoiet | whe Dide’t issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


jon manonere Wh? Human Side We have reprinted the story of Simmons sales strategy. If you have not 


4 Be 
jac signitiones Tron seen this article, we will be pleased to send you a copy. Simply write or 


phone CAnal 6-0366. 


* Copyright. 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, wc @@@® co 


75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY + LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1912 
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Markeling 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
e | A p Hi 7 Executive Editor, and designed 
| by The Chartmakers. 
ADVERTISING SELDOM IS A ONE-MAN RESPONSIBILITY 


THE GROWING REALIZATION OF ADVERTISING’S IMPORTANCE AS A SALES TOOL MAKES 
MORE COMPANY OFFICIALS TAKE AN ACTIVE PART. 


ADVERTISING GENERALLY ACCEPTED AS A PART OF SALES 


A RECENT SURVEY OF IMPORTANT ADVERTISERS SHOWS: 


ADVERTISING ALLIED WITH BUT 
78°, SEPARATED FROM SALES....22% 


WHO APPROPRIATES THE MONEY ? WHO APPROVES THE LISTS? 
AN AVERAGE OF 4.7 HOME-OFFICE EXECUTIVES AN AVERAGE OF 3.2 HOME-OFFICE EXECUTIVES 
MAKE THE DECISIONS HAVE FINAL APPROVAL 
: NUMBER OF 
EXECUTIVES 
COMPANIES ’ COMPANIES 
a 1 MAN i aerate ease 
TINE, ft LENT RE 
ttf 
| eT 3 MEN ALLELE ESRI CC 
| ttt a 
afte? 


A 5 MEN ll iteaeeoeniantienataceall 


fete 


LEO LLL AEE LLORES GORMORE MEN = «6 « 


TITLES MOST ACTIVE: xo wor TITLES MOST ACTIVE: 
COMPANIES COMPANIES A 
LINEAL ELEN PRESIDENTS NNN , 
LEI ELTOTTE IO COMMITTEES * 


S69 VCE-PRESIOENT(S) 72 es 
eed 
GUNES 32, AOVERTISING MANAGERS 8) SEIS 
* (BOARDS OF DIRECTORS, FINANCE, SELLING, PLANNING, ETC) . 


ARE BRANCH AND DIVISIONAL MANAGERS CONSULTED ON MEDIA? 


ARE THEIR RECOMMENDATIONS ARE LISTS PREPARED ARE OPINIONS OF ARE OPINIONS. OF ARE OPINIONS OF 
SOLICITED PRIOR TO SUBJECT TO THEIR SALESMEN SOLICITED? WHOLESALERS SOLICITED? RETAILERS SOLICITED? 
MAKING UP LISTS? APPROVAL 2 
Yes NO YES NO YES NO YES NO YES NO 
LOCAL Le, LOCAL YH 4 
ADVERTISING ADVERTISING EZ 
44 69 
ALL Hie, ALL YY Ly; Lip 
ADVERTISING EZ ADVERTISING PA ee 


PICTOGRAPH By SOURCE: SALES MANAGEMENT STUDIES AMONG 
Saks Managomtrt ADVERTISERS SPENDING IN EXCESS OF $100,000 


_ 


\ 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


October 18, 1938 Interior Secretary Ickes today turned a 
valve which let into the $30,000,000 All-American Canal. the 
first of its waters, to irrigate approximately 1,000,000 Imperial 
Valley acres by 1940. From its inception, this project has 
had the sponsorship of the Los Angeles Examiner, which for 
a decade led in its campaign. In fact, every project and policy 
responsible for Southern California's growth during the past 
35 years originated with or was strenuously and conspicuously 
championed by the Los Angeles Examiner, the paper that 


gels things done. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Represented Nationally by 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Rodney E. Boone, \General Manager 
No. 5 of a Series 
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IS SCIENCE OF SELLING 25 YEARS BEHIND PRODUCTION ? 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 25 YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


NUMBER NUMBER ANNUAL 
OF OF COST IN 
LABORATORIES EMPLOYEES MILLIONS 
1913 100 750 4 
1938 1,600 30,000 240 
OR — 
FOR EVERY ONE /N /9/3 
Pg 0 0 QO 
er 6 i S » 
| cine 


. re 
Wy de se 
THERE ne f ft 


IN 1938 /6 40 


BETTER GOODS? YES. BUT THEY HAVE TO BE SOLD, AND MANUFACTURERS ARE SPENDING FOR MARKET 
RESEARCH TODAY ONLY ABOUT WHAT WAS SPENT FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN 1913. 


@ 


PICTOGRAPH BY SOURCE: 1936 FIGURES ON INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
Wanapomtnt LAMMOT DU PONT, E.!. DU PONT DE NEMOURS COMPANY; 
OTHER FIGURES ARE SALES MANAGEMENT ESTIMATES. 


FARMERS NOW PLOWING 
ON RUBBER 


* FARMERS LIKE COMFORTS JUST AS MUCH AS‘CITY FOLKS, 


FOOD STORES: THEIR rcLuncee 
ON BIG AND SMALL CUSTOMERS 


QUESTION: "ABOUT HOW MUCH DOES YOUR FAMILY: 


“IN TEN YEARS 75% OF ALL FARM VEHICLES WILL BE RUBBER- 
TIRED AND SALES WILL REACH $75,000,000,” PREDICTS $ B. 
ROBERTSON, PRESIDENT,B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


AND DID YOU EVER PLOW ON A STEEL-TIRED TRACTOR 7? SPEND PER WEEK IN EACH TYPE OF STORE ?" # 
Jha ay 5.00 
% RUBBER-TIRED % STEEL- TIRED Ie 10 
| 99 
1935 14 . 86 SUPER MARKET 200% 23.6% 33.2% 23.2% 
138,084 { 
TORS eg CO” OMOOOOM 
7 if, ee Le 

c i 4 : 
1936 31 69 CHAIN 13.6 aa. t 41.0 | 200 
193,947 ; 
ae QIGCAIQae Ge 

& we 4 i: 
1937 46 54 INDEPENDENT | 19.7 20.5 28.7 22.1 
237,637 ' ' 
TRACTORS MOOOABOOMO® 
bint sows meg ee 
Ws es aise sem. cle ally Ak Ga ik is i] 

1938 . 60 40 DELICATESSEN 50.9 1 2680 | 12.8 fe 
170,000 @) i 
cre | OFip ip aha wp ap an: at hp ae OOOO OOO® 
MANUFACTURED 


PICTOGRAPH By snes wer dene Stag Min 
PI ABOUT SUPER MARKETS,” 
Css Me Art, OF SOURCE: WALL STREET JOURNAL. 10/10/36 Salts Managontrt MAGAZINE, SEPTEMBER, 1938 


¢ At long last Fortune tackles G. M. whole. It takes 4. long articles 
to cover the assignment. No. 1 is background—a Cook’s tour of G. M. 


at home and abroad. You see the plants. You meet the men who make 


the wheels go round. You look over the products—vacuum cleaners, oil 


burners, Frigidaires, and of course cars, to mention a few of myriads. 


You are shown some of the astronomical figures (1937 sales—$1,600.- 


000,000). You even get a glimpse of the magic statesmanship holding 
this world-wide empire from flying to bits under the centrifugal pull of 


its own power, General Motors, Fortune for December, Page 41. 


HOW 10 KEEP OUT OF THE LAW COURTS 


¢ In nine cases out of ten you can 
settle a business dispute without the 
expense and delays (not to mention 
the bitterness) of lawsuit, court costs. 
appeals and rigmarole. Read how the 
American Arbitration Association can 
fix things up between you two. Yot 
Don’t Neep To Ste. Fortune for 
December. Page 39. 


Portfolio of 12 modern paintings 


* Minutely faithful reproductions in 


full color. If you think modern art is 
too screwy to be popular, read THe 
Museum or Mopern Arr. The De- 
cember Fortune. Page 73. (Read also 
how you can get extra copies of the 
portfolio of 12 paintings—makes a 


pretty nice Christmas gift.) 


46 } 


$8,000,000 CUSTOMER: 
the U. §. Debutante 


¢ In publishing a piece on THE U.S. 


DEBUTANTE FORTUNE is casting no 
frivolous sheep’s eyes on the Society 
Columns. There’s $8,000,000 involved 

the sum 1938's crop of debs will put 
back their sires for catering, clothes 
and champagne, for orchids, orches- 
tras and ermine wraps. FORTUNE’s 
article discloses what it takes to make 
a debutante, how the system works. 
how the rites are performed, what the 
debs get out of it and how the 
$8,000,000 melon is sliced. ForTUNE 


for December. Page 48. 


NEXT MONTH . . . chevrote 


... A.D. 1938 .. . Fortune 
Survey ... Winter Vacations 
... Cream of Wheat :.. U.S. 
Treasury II. 


Al” A 


THE WIL HAYS DET 


* Are you given to snorting at the 
way Will Hays makes the movies fit 
for the kiddies? When you discover 
how the Hays “censorship” started, 
the kind of censorship that threatens 
without him, how sure-flop films of 
merit are put over by his organization 

then you may soft-pedal your scorn. 
Read Tue Hays Orrice—what it does 
to keep the movies out of hot water. 
to protect the industry’s foreign mar- 
kets. to smooth its internal frictions. 
The December Fortune—Page 69. 


New Deal doliar diplomacy 


* To you the U. S. Treasury may 
simply be the monster who collects 
your taxes, hands them over to the 
army, the navy, and the W. P. Aers. 
So it is, but it’s a great deal more. For 
instance, it is also one of Uncle Sam’s 
diplomats. Instead of diplomatic notes 
and protests, Treasury says it with its 
$2,000,000,000 Stabilization Fund. 
See U. S. Treasury. Fortune for 


December. Page 57. 
g 


AMERICANS ARE 
STILL REVOLUTIONARIES 


¢ Americans revolted against the re- 
actionary Old Deal, put in the New 
Deal. But ForTUNE points out the New 
Deal’s present trends are not revolu- 
tionary — really counter-revolution- 
ary. Warns that Americans will revolt 
again if the new reaction continues. 


BUSINESS-AND-GOVERNMENT. Page 55. 
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ops in Pop: 
and how tt grows 


¢ If you think the market for Cokes 
is saturated you're in good company. 
On and off for years some of the best 
financial minds have reached the same 
conclusion. But time has always 
proved them wrong. After selling 514 
billion copies of a single drink last 
year Coca-Cola is still exploring an 
expanding universe. Exploring it not 
with salesmen, but with thermometers 
and dispensing gadgets, with $7,000,- 
000 of advertising and a distribution 


set-up that’s a merchandising marvel. 


FORTUNE'S NECK 


¢ FORTUNE awaits a deluge of brick- 
bats and bouquets upon its head for 
the article Great Brirain’s Europe. 
In a fresh examination of Europe’s 
realpolitik it explores the imperial and 


economic motives behind Chamber- 
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$y minding other people’s business, 
Coca-Cola gets other people to mind 
its business—with plenty of profits all 
round. For Coca-Cola is not just a 
sirup business, it’s THe Coca-Cota In- 
pustRY. December ForTUNE. Page 65. 


UT OVER EUROPE 


lain’s logic, peers into the post-Munich 
future, faces some ugly realities, sees 
some grim possibilities, draws some 
reluctant conclusions-—but hopes some 
of them are wrong. FORTUNE for De- 


cember. Page 91, 


PEARLS FROM THE COPYMEN 
—culled from the ads in 


Fortune for December 


Float to sleep on foam. 


—U. S. Rubber (C.-E.) 


Schuss! 


—Swiss Federal Railways (D. 1.) 


Idea goes to town. 
—Mimeograph (L. B.) 
Have you a young actress or musi- 
cian in your home? 
—Presto Recording Co. (R. Adv.) 
Laughter and leis. 


—Canadian Pacific (K. & E.) 


Never nearer a rubber tree than 
cold cream to a cow. 


—Goodrich (G. E.) 


The pipe that can’t keep a secret. 
—Corning (B. B. D. & O.) 


Not enough left to put in a ea- 
nary’s eye. 


—Pinesbridge Farm (N. W. A.) 


Danger! Money at work. 


-Clarke, Sinsabaugh (D. & C.) 


**Industrial Relations” should 
start in your washrooms. 


Scott Tissue Towels (S. P.) 
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RADIOS BIG TEN GROWING BIGGER 


NATIONAL NETWORK BILLING, 
RATIO OF 1937 TO 1933 = 22) 


NETWORK EXPENDITURES OF TEN LARGEST ADVERTISERS, 
RATIO OF 1937 TO 1933= 249 


ee OL OOOOCE 


1933 EXPENDITURES OF 10 LARGEST ADVERTISERS WERE 31.4% OF TOTAL 
we .- " 36.4% " 


LAST YEARS BIG TEN WERE: 


(3 NATIONAL NETWORKS, TIME ONLY ) 


IN MILLIONS IN MILLIONS 


PROCTOR & GAMBLE 4.5 CIGICICIE AMERICAN TOBACCO 2.3 CIGIE 
GENERAL FOODS * 2.8|($) ($) 3} LEVER BROTHERS 221($) ($)( 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 2.5 CIGIE COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 1.9 Oe 


STANDARD BRANDS* 2.5 CIGIE . GENERAL MOTORS ICIS 


STERLING PRODUCTS * 2.3 4 LIGGETT& MYERS 1.8 
Cc 
*KINCLUDED AMONG BIG TEN EACH PICTOGRAPH BY , 
YEAR SINCE 1933 Sal Managonint * SOURCE: P.1.8. RECORDS 


HOW STATES VARY IN DIVIDEND RECEIPTS 


| AVERAGES FOR YEARS 1929 AND 1933 SHOW THESE VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSUMER ¢ 
| INCOME RECEIVED FROM DIVIDENDS, INTEREST AND NET RENT: 

| 

| 


PERCENTAGE VARIATIONS 


LEGEND 


= UNDER 10% 


= i7.1-22 
= 22.1 AND OVER 


PICTOGRAPH By 


SOURCE :"THE FISCAL CAPACITY OF THE STATES, 
SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, WASHINGTON 
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MR. WEBSTER never posed as an author- 
ity on marketing. But Mr. Webster's Big 
Book correctly defines a mode of life that 
points the way to Today’s Volume Market! 


Please read that definition again: "Suburban: 
Characteristic of life in the suburbs.’’ Get 
it? It isn’t where people live, but how they 
live, that makes a family suburban. 

Thus, in its real sales-sense, suburban has 
nothing to do with geography or statistics. 
It has everything to do with a philosophy 
of living: the way people live, think, buy! 
Where do you find these Suburbanites? All 
over America ... in towns and cities of a// 
sizes. But, wherever you find them, you find 
people who are searching for the same clues 
to happiness; whose lives revolve around 
home, garden and children; who look to 


Better Homes & Gardens 
as their book because it 
mirrors thezr “suburban” 
mode of life! 


Here is The Great Amer- 
ican Family made up of 
1,850,000 separate fam- 
ilies, knit together by a 
common standard of living 
...a Standard that is above- 
average. That's a lot of 
readership, Mr. Advertiser! 
And a lot of buyership, too. 
Because these “suburban” families are 
quality-folks and quantity-folks combined! 


That’s why we say: “suburban” is big stuff 


today! In plain Sales-English it means: 
Here is a BIG market of BIG users...the 


or towtll. 


ary [ U abridged] 


Dict 1On 


Letigriets. 
lay f 


BIGGEST Suburban Home Market 
America... waiting for me!’’ 

How can you reach this market? The secret 
is an “open book’: Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. Meredith PublishingCo.,Des Moines. 


$.02 WHAT WE SPEND ON PLEASANT VICES 
‘G) 1937 EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA: 


\ 
CHEWING GUM 


| ‘Sooooo00x 


CIGARETTES 


— '@OOOOOHHDOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHL 


ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 


ONE STICK OF GUM TO 


EVERY THIRTEEN CIGARETTES STICKS OF GUM PER CAPITA 
1914 39 |%&> W, ®W, RW, 
AN AN 1920 9 |W WWW HW ® DB A 


1925 100 |W BW BW BH BH BW B® D 
1929 109 |W WW WW BH DH HYBWDBD DH 
le IW le 1933 | WBw®wWDBWD®BDDA 

1935 & (W WB®W B® BH H ®2 

1937 9 |W W®W BW B® H HB DW ® ® 


SOURCE : FOODSTUFFS DIVISION BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, SEPTEMBER. 1938 


ieee SKY SEEMS TO BE LIMIT 
into r wel FOR CIGARETTES 
ie CIGARETTES a PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF CIGARETTES 
400 vER ail SHOWS BREATH-TAKING CLIMB IN LAST 
PERSON 20 YEARS, CIGARS REACHED LOW POINT 
200 200 IN 1933, HAVE SINCE REBOUNDED 15 % 
54; see = 
6ob ee aes aL Ln «| NUMBER PER PERSON PER YEAR BY 
40 CIGARS PMegwes «0 l0-YEAR PERIODS SINCE THE BUSTLE DAYS 
PER 
‘ Penson ‘| <= 
10 to 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1937 
SOURCE: MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, MAY, 1938, 
W. 0. EVANS 
EQUAL AMOUNTS SPENT FOR 
BEER AND HARD DRINKS a NEWSPAPER AD COST 
LCOHOLI PER CAPITA PER WHOLESALE 
1937 EXPENDITURES AT RETAIL PRICES BEVERAGES EXPENDITURE DOLLAR ‘ 
29.35 1.674 


oO ‘dh 13.73 OOOOOOO 0.678 G 


2.6 lo le 


oad 


PICTOGRAPH BY LIQUOR OOOOOOO 3.280 OOOC 
Salts Managonont SOURCE : MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


Some Comments on 


the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


The other day a reader wrote a blis- 


tering protest against one detail of our | 
Pictographs, calling us no better than | 
Communists because the Pictograph | 


symbol method is part of the educa- 
tional program of the Soviets. He was 
serious. 

We told him that the method was 
no more Communistic than the Soviet 
use of the printing press or the air- 
plane, that anyway it stemmed from 


the early Egyptian and Chinese hiero- | 
And, we added, the nearest | 


glyphics. 
approach to Communism in the SM 
staff is that two members are known 
to have voted Democratic in the last 
election. Will that make us suspect 
with him? 

Advertising Not a One-Man Re- 
sponsibility: 
tising as it was before the War will 
remember that it was considered 
something over here, while selling was 
something over there. Today it is 
generally recognized as one of the sev- 
eral tools of selling. Since sales are 
all-important in most companies, the 
top officials as well as the sales execu- 

tives give advertising a lot of attention. 
Is Selling 25 Years Behind Produc- 


tion? As a science, it is. It’s run 


more by guesswork, there’s less testing, | 


Nielsen studies indicate 
average company official’s 


less research. 
that the 


hunches are right only a little more | 


than half of the time. ‘The trend is 


toward more market research, but it’s | 
Farmers Now | 
Rubber is only | 


still an infant. 
Plowing on Rubber: 
one example of commodities which in 
recent years have found important out- 
lets on farms. Farm life isn’t the 
same as when you and I were boys. 

Radio’s Big Ten: While radio 
shows no signs of becoming a monop- 
oly operated by or at least for a few 
big advertisers, it is true that the ten 
biggest are taking an increasingly large 
share of the network time. . . . Divi- 
dend Receipts: Most of the dividend 
money is distributed from New York 
and a few other large centers. Where 
it goes is here shown for the first time 
in picture form. 

What We Spent on Pleasant Vices: 
The Chartmakers had to use a log- 
arithmic chart to keep the cigarette 
curve from bursting off the top of the 
page. Probably no industry in Ameri- 
can history has had such a meteoric 
growth (unless it may be 
ing the present century. 


radio), dur 
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Those who knew adver- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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FOR TESTS IN 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


—<—<—<——— 


| 
MONG only 43 Middle Atlantic Communities, regard- 

less of size, mentioned in Sales Management's* searching 

questionnaire on Test Cities, Troy ranked TENTH. 

Troy scores emphatically in the ten factors advertising 
executives consider most important in picking test points: 

Representative in effective buying income—$2,841 per 
family annually. 

Representative as to race and type—83.9%, native white; 
trade area covering both urban and rural territory. 

Well-diversified industries, ranging from abrasives to 
textiles. 

Self-contained—an independent, integral market. 

Close to average in per capita retail sales—$325.96 in 
the Troy City Zone (Mid-Atlantic average, $322.19). 

Current business activity close to the average. 

Progressive retail outlets—including many in your line. 

Compact—more than 119,324 consumers within the Troy 
A.B.C. City Zone's 3!/2-mile radius. 

And when it comes to actual testing, Troy is your out- 
standing bet in the Mid-Atlantic States. High coverage 
is secured economically through one medium. The Record 
Newspapers—the city's sole dailies. 
You reach “everybody” at a single 
cost of I2c. per line. Troy is New 
York State's lowest cost major mar- 
ket. 

Co-operation in test and campaign 
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MORNING and EVENING 


Catch ‘em with 


their shoes oft... 


comfortably set to 


buy 


EK RES Rov Retailer the way vou 

salesman seldom finds him. The 
human dvnamo at rest, the tough buyer in 
a friendly mood. Away from his store 
where he’s too busy waiting on the trade 
to really look at vour new line. 
He's home. He's had his dinner. He's shed 
his coat, shoes and that“ I-dare-you-to sell- 
me” defensive armor of business hours. 
He's relaxed with his favorite reading — 
the GOOD BUSINESS PAPER that 


talks about /is business exclusively, and 


constructively. With open mind, stimu 
lated by practical editorials and articles, 
he comes across your sales message 

“Hey, that’s a good idea, I'll write those 


@® gids tonight.” 


Good Business Papers are 
Read at Hlome 
The Geo. E. Keith Company, maker of 
WALK-OVER SHOES, supports its sales force 
with a steady program of advertising in 
good business papers. 


In this way WALK-OVER hot style news not 
only gets to every live prospect immedi- 
ately, but reaches those prospects under 
the most favorable conditions. For the 
good business paper is so full of helpful 
information that the retailer welcomes it 
takes it into 
his home where he can really give it his 


like a friend and counsellor 


full attention, cover to cover, editorials 
and advertisements. 
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the use of business paper space... 
sponsored by these outstanding 
business papers: 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BUILDING: SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 
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ENGINEERING and MINING 
JOURNAL, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE TRON AGE, New York 
PHE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 

KEYSTONE, New York 
LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
MACHINERY, New York 
POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER, New York 


RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chicago 
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STEEL, Cleveland 


A Jobber Meets the Challenge of 
the Chains and Mail Order Houses 


66 MERICAN 
industry has 
virtually mas- 
tered produc- 

tion, Our great prob- 
lem .now is distribu- 
tion. Manufacturers 
and distributors can’t 
grow unless their deal- 
ers grow. That means 
that we who sell to re- 
tailers must know re- 
tailing. We must act 
as a clearing house for 
retail merchandising 
ideas to help our deal- 
ers profit and to profit 
ourselves.” 


Following this line 
of thought, Interstate 
Electric Co., of New 
Orleans, has set up 62 
retail stores in direct 
competition with its 
own dealer trade and, 
through efficient man- 
agement, supervision and operation, is 
showing those dealers the road to 
greater profits. 

“We realized ten years ago, when 
automotive jobbers’ accessory sales 
were falling off consistently and heav- 
ily,” says O. G. H. Rasch, Interstate 
secretary-treasurer, ‘that something 
had to be done if the average inde- 
pendent retailer of automotive and 
electric products was to stay in busi- 
ness and make a profit. 

“We undertook a survey among 
some of the cut-rate accessory stores in 
New Orleans and found, much to our 
surprise, that whereas our own dealers’ 
sales had dropped appreciably, these 
other outlets were doing an amazing 
business. To make sure this wasn’t 
purely a local condition, we continued 
our investigations in more than 20 
cities. In all of the 70-odd stores we 
visited, we found identically the same 
condition. Instead of a drop in ac- 
cessory volume we saw that the con- 
sumer was merely changing his source 
of supply. The chains and the aut- 
rate stores were taking the market 
away from the independent dealer. 

“When our inquiry was completed, 
we called on our own dealers with the 
facts as we had found them and urged 
them to adopt chain-store methods— 
but to no avail. To a man, they 
claimed they couldn’t afford to meet 
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BY 
R. G. 
DROWN, JR. 


With such model 
stores as this one in 
New Orleans, Inter- 
state Electric Co. 
proved to its dealers 
that the chains could 
be fought with other 
weapons except cut- 
price ... with well- 
lighted, well-arrang- 
ed stock, for ex- 
ample ... with win- 
dow displays, prom- 
inent price tags, ef- 
ficient salespeople 
instead of “clerks.” 


Interstate’s independent dealer customers squawked to high 


heaven when the company opened its own stores, but now 


they draw upon these “laboratory outlets” for many of the 


sales and merchandising ideas which have enabled them to 


stay in business in face of widespread cut-price competition. 


chain store prices. Rather than sell on 
a 25% margin or less, they swore 
they'd go out of business. 

“What they didn’t know or wouldn't 
admit, of course, was that the chains 
were using the small-profit item simply 
as a leader and that when the customer 
was brought into the store to purchase 
the leader he was sold other merchan- 
dise at substantial profits. 

“We knew that car owners, because 
of unemployment and reduced in- 
comes, had come to place price above 
service. They wanted discounts for 
cash, rather than higher prices with 
credit conveniences and free delivery. 

“When our dealers refused to give 
the consumer what we felt he obvi- 
ously demanded, and continued to lose 
sales to the chains and cut-rate stores 
as a result, we took a drastic step. We 
opened a retail store of our own, de- 
termined to operate it on tested chain 
store methods to prove our point and 


make the independents see the light.” 

Interstate contended that the chains, 
instead of cutting prices as they were 
accused of doing, were merely offering 
less service for less money. Their own 
salesmen, however, voiced the loudest 
and most strenuous objections to the 
company’s new policy. They claimed 
the new retail store was selling some 
of its own lines below the manufac- 
turer’s suggested retail prices and that 
Interstate was doing the same with 
lines for which it wasn’t the whole- 
sale distributor—in direct competition 
with its own dealers. 

“As a matter of fact,” asserts Mr. 
Rasch, “we made it a point to maintain 
list prices on all lines that we handled 
exclusively in our territory. We were 
never the first to cut prices on any 
line—but we followed other cuts on 
merchandise sold direct to the chains 
and cut-rate stores by other manufac- 
turers. 
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© In numerous 
cases rotogravure adver- 
tising alone — without the help of 
other mediums —has produced definite 
sales increases. The experience of a 
prominent food manufacturer related on 
the next page is typical. Evidence of this 
nature ... particularly in times like these 
. must be conclusive proof that Adver- 
tising Dollars spent in the Rotogra- 
vure Sections do give the 
advertiser More for his 


Money 
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“We pointed out that these manu- 
facturers evidently didn’t object to 
price-cutting by the chains and the 
mail order houses; otherwise they 
could stop the practice themselves sim- 
ply by insisting that prices be main- 
tained or taking their lines away. If 
the manufacturer didn’t care at what 
price his goods were retailed, we 
added, there was obviously no retail 
price. 

“Our dealers criticized us severely. 
They couldn’t or wouldn’t understand 
that unless they followed suit their 
own accessory business was doomed. 
They couldn’t see that the chains were 
using low prices purely to stimulate 
store traffic. They wouldn't believe 
that the chains had simply deducted 
the cost of carrying credit accounts, 
delivery facilities and free service after 
the sale, from their retail prices. We 
couldn’t make them understand that 
the chains were realizing handsome 
profits on more than 80% of the items 
they sold—in some cases a considerably 
bigger margin than the independent 
dealer was adding to his cost.” 


Strong, but Effective, Medicine 


In the face of this determined oppo- 
sition from its own sales force and 
dealers the company stuck it out and 
eventually brought them around—but 
not without the hardest kind of battle. 
The success of the first store encour- 
aged the firm to open others. They 
offered the benefits of their retailing 
experience to all of their dealers. They 
invited—even urged—them to spend 
as much time as they cared to in their 
stores, watching their methods and 
even delving into their costs and 
profits. When the dealers finally came 
to realize that their success did not de- 
pend merely upon long profits, but 
upon such fundamentals as attractive 
merchandise displays, prices promi- 
nently posted, clean, well-arranged 
stocks, well-illuminated interiors, fre- 
quently changed window displays, 
polite, efficient clerks trained to sell 
and not merely to take orders, they 
began to see the light. 

“Auto-Lec’”’ now operates 20 retail 
stores of its own in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. In addition, it has 
32 associate ‘Dixie Auto-Lec Stores” 
which are owned by merchants in the 
various towns in which they are 
located. 

“Before we grant a man a ‘Dixie 
Auto-Lec Store’ franchise,” Mr. Rasch 
explains, “we demand that he fulfill 
three essential requirements which rank 
in the following order of importance: 

“He must have retail merchandising 
ability. This does not necessarily mean 
that he must have actual retail experi- 
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ence. As long as he is reasonably in- 
telligent and willing to learn, even 
though his experience has been in 
other lines, we can usually develop re- 
tailing ability during the training 
course to which we subject all appli- 
cants. The average man spends from 
two to four weeks in preliminary train- 
ing, depending upon his previous 
experience and his ability. 

“He must have adequate financial re- 
sponsibility. He must be able to 
finance himself entirely. 

“He must be willing to sign a written 
contract pledging himself to cooperate 
in carrying out the ‘follow-through’ of 
our retailing campaign. If we are go- 
ing to give him the benefit of our 
research and our experience, he must 
carry out our instructions.” 

These stores are required to buy 
100% of their stock from Interstate. 
The managers of the company-owned 
stores get a salary and a share of the 
profits, and their activities are con- 
trolled through Interstate’s own ac- 
counting department. 

At the time it was operating only 
its own stores. Interstate found that 
the newspaper and radio advertising it 
was doing for the stores in key cities 
caused the name ‘‘Auto-Lec” to become 
well-known in smaller towns nearby. 
Dealers in these towns began to ask 
to be allowed to capitalize on this 
“bonus” advertising by identifying 
themselves in some way with the name 
“Auto-Lec.” The associate stores were 
the result. 


Capitalizing Local Good Will 


In them Mr. Rasch feels that the 
company has given these dealers most 
of the principal advantages enjoyed by 
the chain stores and at the same time 
has eliminated most of the defects. 
“Each of these associate stores,” he ex- 
plains, “is identified as being home- 
owned. The local man who owns the 
store has his name plainly displayed 
on its front though all stores are al- 
most identical, inside and out, as far 
as color, arrangement and merchandise 
display are concerned. We cash-in on 
the owner's local following and on the 
good will which he enjoys in his home 
town. His neighbors do not feel that 
he is employed by a ‘foreign corpora- 
tion.’ They know his profits are stay- 
ing at home. They know he owns his 
place of business outright. We thereby 
overcome most of the anti-chain prop- 
aganda. We incidentally save ourselves 
the heavy chain store taxes on all stores 
except the ones we actually own. 

“The transient trade, on the other 
hand—the touring public—sees the 
‘Auto-Lec’ signs on 62 stores and gets 
the idea that these are chain stores. If 


they are convinced that chains under- 
sell independents, they buy from the 
‘Auto-Lec’ dealer rather than from 
some other local merchant. 

“Another big advantage is that we 
centralize the buying for all 62 stores 
and can thereby get and give them 
better prices than could a buyer for an 
individual store. 

“We likewise employ experts in ad- 
vertising, display, merchandising, ac- 
counting, credits and collections, and 
other services just as the chains do. 
Instead of a single store trying to pay 
the salaries and expenses of such a 
corps of specialists, the organization 
absorbs them in a way that costs the 
individual store very little. 


Says Interstate’s O. G. H. Rasch of his 

critics: “We ask them, ‘Why pay more 

just because you’ve made up your mind 

to dislike us?’ It’s a very effective argu- 
ment.” 

“Associate stores get the same serv- 
ice enjoyed by our wholly-controlled 
outlets. Regular merchandising bulle- 
tins, copy and art service for local 
advertising, and similar advantages are 
offered. Our catalog, for instance— 
64 pages with covers in full colors— 
would cost an individual store 50 or 
60 cents each if it had to buy them in 
small quantities just for its own use. 
By buying 300,000 or so at a time, we 
can give them to the stores for two 
and one-half or three cents apiece— 
and the name and address of each 
store, plus the name of the owner of 
each associate store, is imprinted on 
every catalog. 

“Our set-up even has advantages 
over the regular chains. Instead of 
concentrating on our private brands, as 
so many of the chains do, we sell na- 
tionally-advertised merchandise which 
we think has a much better acceptance 
with the public through long famili- 
arity and consistent publicity. Whether 
or not these products are better than 
the private brands sold through the 
chain stores and mail order houses, we 
feel that they are easier to sell because 
they are better known. However, we 
have our own private brands, too— 
‘Moto-pride’ spark plugs, motor oil, 
etc.” : 
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We think ignorance has been 


getting too much publicity 


_ 


FROM LIFE'S SERIES ON OLD MASTERS 
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INCE the World War and 
the publication of the Army 
Intelligence Tests, it has become 
fashionable to assume that... 
“the average American has a 
mental age of only fourteen 
years.”’ 

LIFE thinks that this “ignorance’”’ has 
been vastly over-publicized . . . that the 
belief in it has been too smugly embraced 
by those who deal with people in the mass. 

Most Phenomenal! 


So LIFE, in creating a new form of 
journalism, started with the premise 
that the American people are eager to 
know and anxious to be informed... 
that it is a disservice to readers to “edit 
down.” 


For example, LIFE believes that news 
of the world of arts and science is inter- 
esting, exciting, important. And LIFE, 


FROM LIFE’S STORY ON CANCER 


through its unique welding of pictures and 
text, presents this news in a way that 
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millions of Americans find entertaining 
and understandable. 


LIFE also makes it a policy to report 
notable happenings in the field of medi- 
cine: LIFE takes its readers behind the 
scenes to show such subjects as cancer 
research, the treatment of tuberculosis, 
experiments with sex hormones—gives 
its readers word-and-picture accounts 


AV ba Ps % 


ARCHAEOLOGY FROM LIFE 


that are simple and understandable, yet 
as accurate 2s medical textbooks. 


News-worthy ! 


LIFE applies this same constructive and 
informative journalism to other 
branches of science . 


. anthropology, 


ye 


J 
pt. 
FROM LIFE’S ARTICLE ON AMERICAN ART 


archaeology, botany, entomology. LIFE 
makes news-worthy material of these 
usually ponderous subjects, and presents 
this material in a way that not only in- 
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forms but entertains. 
readers ask for more. 


And LIFE’s 


Similarly, LIFE finds the American 
people warmly receptive to its interpre- 
tation of outstanding work in the world 
of art—no magazine of wide circulation 
has reproduced so many of the great 
paintings in full color of the last seven 
centuries. No other magazine has ever 
done so much to introduce to Americans 
the vigor and beauty of their own con- 
temporary art. 


Eye with a Brain! 


Thus, the reader of LIFE, as an intelligent 
adult, is kept abreast of the world he 


LIFE REPORTS SCIENTIFIC SEED BREEDING 


lives in—its art, science, medicine, its 
cultural progress. LIFE’s camera, an “eye 
with a brain,”’ shows him things as spec- 
tacular as man-made lightning . . . things 


as earthy as the patient breeding of a 
better ear of corn .. . things as aesthetic 
as great moments in the theatre. And 
LIFE’s new kind of journalism illuminates 
their significance .. . reveals their mean- 
ing and importance. 


FROM LIFE'S NEWS OF THE THEATRE 


The wayL IFE has dealt with these things, 
usually considered over the heads of av- 
erage people, is typical of LIFE’s han- 
dling of other significant events, prob- 
lems, and personalities. LIFE has treated 
the American public as a public with in- 
telligence and taste. 


And because the American public has 
responded so enthusiastically, LIFE, with 
an unforced circulation of 2,200,000, not 
only has become the greatest success in 
all publishing history—but, in two short 
years, has definitely established itself.as 
the most potent editorial force in 
America! 


MOST 
EDITORIAL Fogg” 
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“Auto-Lec” experts keep abreast of 
market conditions and merchandising 
trends and here again Mr. Rasch be- 
lieves that the stores have an advantage 
over the chains. Whereas the latter 
must usually follow rigid rules and a 
general policy, “Auto-Lec” can modify 
its ideas to conform with varying local 
conditions. It is continually experi- 
menting in company-owned outlets and 
passes along all ideas that have proved 
successful. 

A field supervisor visits each store 
every four or six weeks and spends 
from a couple of hours to a full day 
with every manager or owner in turn. 
He does no selling to the dealers. He 
is merely a service man sent out to 
help overcome any local problems that 
arise. He checks the stores to see 
whether the operator has made any 
changes the company may have recom- 
mended. If not, he persuades him to 
make them. 

Twice a year there are general meet- 
ings in New Orleans for all owners 
and managers at which factory execu- 
tives (not salesmen) describe their 
lines and new models. Interstate ofh- 
cials go over their own merchandise 
and policies. Educational and inspira- 
tional addresses are delivered. Enter- 
tainment is included. 


Offers Better Prices to All 


“We also invite dealers to visit us 
every 60 days or so to take up any 
problems that may be bothering them. 
Many of them have been quick to do 
so—to our mutual advantage. 

“In addition to selling through our 
own and our associate stores, we sell 
to independent dealers through our 
wholesale organization. We also make 
most of the services which we offer 
our own stores available to the inde- 
pendent on request. We do not, of 
course, attempt to force him to adopt 
our policies or strategems. 

“We pride ourselves on keeping our 
competition clean and maintaining 
prices on nationally-advertised prod- 
ucts, though we use leaders, and loss 
leaders, where necessary with other 
merchandise.” 

An unusual angle to Interstate’s 
business is that its entry into the retail 
field has actually enabled it to offer 
better prices to independent retailers 
than competing distributing firms can 
make to them, according to Mr. Rasch. 
“The volume of business we do on the 
same items in our own retail stores 
enables us to buy larger quantities and 
therefore effect savings in cost that we 
can pass along to everyone who buys 
from us—except in those instances 
where the goods are price-controlled 
by the manufacturer,” he says. “An” 
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other advantage of our operations to 
the independent store is the fact that 
our stores wage the local retailer's fight 
against unscrupulous dealers. And we 
actually fight the chains, too, for the 
independents, 

“All of this helps us to sell to inde- 
pendent dealers in competition with 
other distributors who play up our re- 
tail activity. When the independent 


protests about the competition our re- 
tailers give him, we point out that he’s 
going to have the same competition 
whether or not he buys from us, and 
we show him how we can sell many 
lines to him cheaper because of these 
very activities. Then we ask him: 
‘Why pay more just because you've 
made up your mind to dislike us?’ 
It’s a very effective argument.” 


“Visualizer” Helps 
Salesmen See Worth 
of Ad Campaign 


Salesmen take a keen interest in 
their firm’s advertising, it is true, but 
it is usually a type of interest which 
takes the form of “Why don’t we 
advertise this way?” 

To sell the salesmen of I. F. Laucks, 
Inc., Seattle, on the objective and ap- 
proaches of a recent campaign, George 
Pampel, advertising manager, worked 
out a ‘visualizer’ and put it to work at 
the annual meeting. Much more po- 
tently than words, it emphasized the 
objcctive of the current marketing 
plan, and dramatized how this objec- 
tive would be reached by successive 
layers of advertising impressions. 

As Mr. Pampel stepped before his 
visualizer, pictured here, it was a 
black blank save for the center disc, 
labeled “Contract Painter’ and filled 
in with a sketch of a man’s face 
smiling under a painter's cap. Stress- 
ing the painter and not the consum-r 
as the objective was a prime point 
because the Laucks line of paints, wall 
textures, etc., is used in homes as well 
as commercial and public buildings of 
all types. “Why not,” a salesman 
could query, ‘‘use advertising to make 
the consumer Laucks-minded on the 
subject of paints?” 

Of course, a salesman who has a 
doubt or two about the effectiveness 
of his firm’s current advertising has 
already missed one good shot, so the 
visualizer was employed to depict the 
contract painter as the marketing bulls- 
eye, and to back this up with data 
proving that the contract painter ap- 
plies upward of 85% of the paint 
manufactured in this country. 

As he talked to emphasize how the 
contract painter was approached by the 
various layers of impressions, Mr. 
Pampel removed the black paper 
circles which enveloped the successive 
layers—dealers ; salesmen; dealer helps 
in the form of counter displays, color 
cards, special literature; direct mail 
advertising; trade journal advertise- 


ments; window displays and_ signs. 
Drawings of salesmen and dealer 
types enlivened the visualizer, and 
one of the most important layers, 
of impressions, that of the direct 
mail advertising, was dramatized with 
actual copies of the “Laux Painter,’’ a 
monthly four-page sheet particularly 
edited for a contract painter circula- 
tion. The organ has a circulation of 
17,500. 

Reversing the visualizer, Mr. Pampel 
was able to clinch his point by depict- 
ing a chain starting at the factory and 
built link by link through the market- 
ing plan and its successive links of 
salesmen, dealers, contract painters and 
the ultimate consumer. 

A thorough and affirmative under- 
standing of the marketing plan applied 
to the product he has to sell, as well 
as a realization of the part he plays in 
its approach to the objective, is con- 
sidered to be part and parcel of sales- 
man training. Attaining this twin 
objective through the medium of a 
visualizer, rather than mere words, 
was the successful plan applied by 
Laucks. 
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All Laucks’ advertising, the “Visualizer” 
shows, is aimed at one bullseye, the con- 
tract painter. 
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Advertising Can Be Scientific 


From an advertising standpoint, the basie advan- 
tage of business publications is the selective 
coverage they provide. Through the years, such 
selectivity has been gained by the intelligent 
control of editorial appeal—to attract to each 


business journal exactly the type of reader 


desired. 


That this is sound, no one can question. But it 
must be equally obvious that there is a great 
difference between “attracting a type of reader” 
and providing efficient, complete advertising 
coverage of a market. Many men who represent 
little buying capacity and many who lack any 
buying authority can easily be sold a subscrip- 
tion to a publication edited for “their type.” 
And, on the other hand, many men who are ex- 
tremely important market-wise cannot be reached 


Control of circulation 
provides the ultimate 
in selective coverage 


or sold at reasonable expense by any subscription 
salesman. 

Thus something more than editorial control is 
needed to turn a fine business paper into an 
efficient marketing medium. And that is exactly 
what C.C.A. Publications provide. In addition 
to controlled editorial appeal, C.C.A. Publica- 
tions have controlled circulation so that cover- 
age is scientifically accurate. In a C.C.A. Publi- 
cation you get the men who buy—not part of 
them, all of them,—and nothing else. And you 
don’t have to take the publisher’s word for it... 
thanks to the Controlled Circulation Audit which 
gives you facts. Control of circulation provides 
the ultimate in selective, efficient advertising as 
a comparative test will quickly prove. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN POLICE REVIEW GLASS PACKER 


AUTOMATIC HEAT & 
AIR CONDITIONING 


BAKERS REVIEW 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
BETTER ROADS 
BEVERAGE RETAILER NEWS 
WEEKLY 
COMPRESSED AIR 
MAGAZINE 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


CONTRACTORS & EN- 
GINEERS MONTHLY 


DIESEL PROGRESS 

DRUG TOPICS 

ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 
FLEET OWNER 


GOLFDOM 


MEAT 


MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE 
TOOL BLUE BOOK 

HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
INDUSTRY & WELDING 
JOBBER TOPICS 


LIQUOR STORE & 
DISPENSER 


MACHINE DESIGN 


MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
NATIONAL JEWELER 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
The OFFICE 

Magazine of Office Equipment 
PETROLEUM MARKETER 
PREMIUM PRACTICE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
ROADS AND STREETS 
RUG PROFITS 

SODA FOUNTAIN 

SUPER SERVICE STATION 


SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


TEXTILE AGE 

TIRES 

WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 

WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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O'Toole, my luck’s changed since 
I found out that it’s really the Up- 
per Half that does the big buying. 


Snodgrass, you're wrong —why anyone 
knows that Lower Income Families 
pack the biggest retail wallop! 


Poppycock! O’Toole, that’s all 
changed now. We’re headed for 
big things! 


When the surgeon finishes with Snod- 
grass and O'Toole, we hope they'll find 
out that they're both right! 


For with the new government figures 
showing that the upper “half’’ starts at 
the $1160 annual income line, it must 
contain the bulk of what most adver- 
tisers have always called their lower 
income market. 


Specifically, the A°. B*, c groups and 
most of the D* group fall within the 
upper - half”. The E* group, which no 
one ever bothered about anyway—and 
which no magazines appreciably enter 
—is the lower “half”. And within the 
upper “half” the D* group is the biggest 
buying group of all by the new govern- 
ment figures as well as by all figures in 
the past. (Here, of course, only True 
Story of all major magazines, can con- 
centrate your advertising.) If you're tired 
of trying to put new names on old estab- 
lished facts write to True Story Maga- 
zine today for a booklet called HOW 
TO SIFT THE WHEAT FROM 
THE CHAFF —it has helped a lot of 
advertisers get back to fundamentals. 
Just address True Story Magazine at 
Room 1630, Chanin Bldg., N. Y. C. 


* UPPER HALF 
> seiiineena ee Over $5000 
ee $3000-$5000 
© cariomniniemimmm 
PRONE 2 $1000-$2000 
LOWER HALF 
DD asniscsameaaceene Under $1000 
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Pacific Group Studies 
Industrial Advertising 


“Industrial sales promotion and indus- 
trial advertising will become increasingly 
complicated and, fortunately for all of us 
and industry in general, more highly ap- 
preciated and more consistently employed.” 
E. L. Mathy, president of Industrial Mar- 
keters of Northern California, made this 
statement in a message to the membership 
shortly after taking office. 

It was the recognition of the need for a 
better understanding of industrial selling 
and advertising problems that led to the 
formation, about a year ago, of Industrial 
Marketers of Northern California, with a 
membership limited to 50. 

In defining the possible field for Indus- 
trial Marketers, and its scope of operation, 
President Mathy emphasizes the pioneer 
nature of selling and advertising in the 
industrial markets. ““To date, comparatively 
few advertising agents have found the in- 
dustrial markets profitable; they have, 
therefore, continued to devote their maxi- 
mum efforts to the marketing of consumer 
yoods.” 

For this reason, says Mr. Mathy, those 
now engaged in industrial marketing have 
proportionately greater opportunities in 
these less explored fields, “but they also 
have vastly greater responsibilities. 

Mr. Mathy continued, “Our Association is 
not attempting to disclose individual com- 
pany tactics and plans but rather to have 
generally proved principles more widely 
understood and appreciated and to give 
members fullest opportunity to suggest the 
general methods or to seck a solution of 
their specific problems if these can be 
deemed to be of mutual interest. 

“These industrial organizations, if they 
now operate planned sales promotion and 
advertising departments, are more particu- 
larly in need of that kind of cooperation 
which the collective ability and experience 
of our membership could well render. I 
believe that our progress will involve not 
merely the mutual] helpfulness extended to 
our members, but, where desirable, to in- 
dustrials who may now or will soon con- 
template the establishment of a sales 
promotion and advertising department.” 

The practical approach of the group to 
its problems is suggested by the fact that 
included among charter members were rep- 
resentatives of six advertising agencies that 
have been active in the industrial advertis- 
ing field: N. W. Ayer & Son, Emil Bris- 
acher & Staff, McCarthy Co., Tomaschke- 
Elliott Co., D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, and 
Wank & Wank. Two of these, D’Evelyn 
& Wadsworth and Wank & Wank are rep- 
resented on the board of directors of the 
organization, by Norman D’Evelyn and 
M. E. Wank. Fred Tomaschke, of Tom- 
aschke-Elliott, advertising, is chairman of 
the publicity committee. 


Among the California industrial en- 
terprises whose sales and advertising 
executives have charter membership are: 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., with Gordon Mont- 
fort; California Corrugated Culvert Co., 
with R. T. Reinhardt; General Electric Co.., 
with C. A. Binns; The Paraffine Cos., Inc., 
with A. B. Mueller. These men are on the 
board of directors. E. L. Mathy, of Victor 
Equipment Co., is president; M. E. Wank, 
Wank & Wank, advertising, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


National 


The Sales Managers Association of 
Delaware County, Chester, Pa., has become 
affiliated with the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. L. C. Hagan of W. T. 
Rawleigh Co., Chester, is president and 
Howard J. Gallagher of Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club, Chester, is secretary. 

The Sales Managers Club of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce has also joined 
the Federation. D. E. Conklin of the 
Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co., Kansas City, 
is president of the Club and C. M. Wood- 
ard is secretary. 


Chicago 


The Chicago Sales Executives Club, in 
cooperation with the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, conducted a Sales Con- 
gress at the Stevens Hotel, November 17. 

Beginning at 10 a.m. and continuing 
through dinner, the Congress brought to- 
gether sales and marketing executives from 
all over the Middle West. Speakers were 
Donald R. G. Cowan, economist, Swift & 
Co., Chicago; C. W. Kaylor, vice-president, 
Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Ill.; C. E. 
Spiegel, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Harry 
T. Gardner, trade relations counsel, Cincin- 
nati; Paul O. Ferrel, sales counsel, Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis; Frederick 
B. Heitkamp, general sales manager, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Chester A. Creider, secretary, Butler 
Brothers, Chicago; Boake Carter, radio 
commentator and columnist. 

Henry L. Porter of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, presided at the morning session. 
Henry J. Barbour of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., presided over the afternoon session. 
A. E. Blackstone of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corp., presided over the evening session. 
Toastmaster at the dinner was Lee E. Rags- 
dale, of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


St. Louis 


The Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce held its 12th 
Annual Sales Executives Conference No- 
vember 18 at the Hotel Jefferson. The 
theme of the meeting was “preparing for 
the sales upswing for 1939.” Attendance 
was more than 1,000. 

Speakers on the program included W. J. 
Cameron, vice-president of Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit; J. H. Kraft, vice-president of 
Kraft-Phenix Co., Chicago; Q. Forrest 
Walker, economist of R. H. Macy Co., New 
York; Frederick B. Heitkamp, general sales 
manager of the American Type Founders 
Sales Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., and president 
of the National Direct Mail Advertising 
Association; R. D. Marshall, Williams Oil- 
O-Matic Heating Corp., Bloomington, Il. 


New York 


Ellis C. Baum, vice-president, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, spoke on “Humor 
in Business” at the regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Sales Executives Club, New 
York, on November 22. 
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Popular Pay Days—and Their 
Significance—in 60 Leading Cities 


(Continued from page 18) 


Friday seems unquestionably to be 
the biggest cash day of the week. 
Should the automobile, the watch, 
the piano manufacturer advertise on 
that day? He must decide, for one 
thing, whether it would be advantage- 
ous or disadvantageous to use the 
Friday papers which are heavy with re- 
tail and department store copy. Would 
he get more attention in a thinner, 
earlier-in-the-week issue? Would ad- 
vertising on Sunday be more resultful, 
because while people could not imme- 
diately follow a buying impulse, they 
might have more time to read his ad- 
vertisement thoroughly than on a busy 
week day? 

From Georgia comes an interesting 
contrast between the methods used by 
local concerns and national manufac- 
turers. 


Retailers Watch Crop Movement 


“The peach grower in middle 
Georgia, for instance, collects the 
money for his crop early in June. The 
tobacco farmer in South Georgia gets 
his money in August. The automo- 
bile dealers long ago learned to put 
cars and trucks on their display floors 
30 days in advance of these crops. 
For instance, as the tobacco crop moves 
north from South Georgia late in Au- 
gust until it reaches Kentucky early in 
December, there is a succession of 
automobile and truck sales, yet the 
automobile people have never learned 
to place their advertising that way. 
They continue to have one illustration, 
one plate, one piece of copy and 
broadcast it to the entire United States 
on a certain day.” 

We do not believe that this man is 
arguing that automobile manufacturers, 
or any other group, should concentrate 
all of their advertising in the peak cash 
periods. Many buying decisions are 
made long in advance of the receipt 
of the money which will make the pur- 
chase possible, and advertising must be 
consistent to be profitable. 

It would be absurd to advertise only 
in peak seasons or peak days, but it 
would seem equally absurd to maintain 
a dead level throughout the year. If 
we let 100 represent an average (a 
year’s expenditure divided by 4 or 12 
or 52) then it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that greatest results might be 
secured if the expenditure were 
jumped to 150 in peak quarters, weeks 
or days, and cut down to 50 in periods 
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when cash income is at a relatively low 
point. 


The snapshot views of payroll dates 
in individual cities follow: 


Atlanta: Some of the furniture, food 
and department stores arrange their adver- 


Boston: Most employes paid weekly. 
At least some firms pay on every day of 
the week. Local advertising heavy on Fri- 
day to take advantage of Saturday shopping. 
No special pressure around 1st and 15th. 


Buffalo: 50% paid weekly; 40% semi- 
monthly; 10% monthly. 


Charlotte: 50% of salaries are paid 
weekly and of the remainder a larger por- 
tion are paid semi-monthly than are paid 
monthly. 


Chicago: 71% paid weekly; 22% paid 
semi-monthly; 7% paid monthly, according 
to Illinois Dept. of Labor, Forty-two per 
cent of total payroll falls on Thursday and 


tising schedules to splurge on the 1st and 
15th, but evidence of results is not clear 
cut. 


Friday. Two-thirds of semi-monthly pay- 
ments made from the 1st to Sth and 


the 15th to 20th. Friday is the top day 


Baltimore: The most important dates 
are the lst, 10th, 15th, 20th, 25th and day second. 


30th, the heaviest being the Ist, 15th and factory workers. 


for those paid by the week, with Wednes- 
These data apply only to 
Most retail and service 


30th. employes are paid weekly. Municipal and 


YOU CAN HIRE 
The World’s Greatest 
“SIZZLE” SELLER 


Elmer Wheeler, President of Tested Selling Institute and 
author of “Tested Sentences That Sell,” has made a talking 
picture entitled “WORD MAGIC.” The 5 Wheelerpoints 
dramatically illustrated in this remarkable film are not sales 
theory but workable principles which have been proven by 
105,000 sentences tested on 19,000,000 customers. 


You owe it to your salesmen to let them see and hear what the 
country’s noted authority on tested selling sentences says. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE is proud to be able to offer 
you this presentation of tested sales methods on a rental basis. 
Your salesmen will get inspiration from “WORD MAGIC.” 
May we preview this film without obligation to you? 


SEE ‘““‘WORD MAGIC” 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE also offers 
you, on a moderate rental basis: Borden & Busse’s 
“How to Make a Sales Presentation Stay Pre- 
sented,’ ‘How to Win a Sales Argument,” ‘‘How to 
Remember Names and Faces,”’ and Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bills’ ‘Persuasion Makes the World Go 'Round.” 
These talking sales pictures have helped thousands 
of sales people in all branches of business, from 
executives to store clerks, to get more business. 


\ Details will be sent on request. 
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MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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WITH AN IMPRINTED 
AUTOPOINT PENCIL 


HE whaler depends upon his har- 

poon to hang on to his catch and 
bring it in. That’s how Autopoint 
imprinted pencils help in holding new 
accounts. Gratefully accepted, they 
gain attention, build goodwillin trou- 
ble-free service, and help to keep your 
customers receptive to your sales- 
men’s solicitations. Lead is firmly 
held in patented Grip-Tite tip... 
“no slip, no twist, no wobble.’”’ Na- 
tionally advertised. More than 6,000 
prominent firms have proved the 
value of imprinted Autopoint pencils 
in sales work. You'll find a tested plan 
suited to your needs in fact-filled 
book, *“‘The Human Side of Sales 
Strategy.’ Write today for free copy 
and sample pencil, also new complete 
Catalog No. 39 just out. 


The 8 Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. SM-12, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CRYSTAL 
PERMANENT DEALER 


DISPLAYS 


can 


WHAT'S THE TIME? 
EVERYBODY WANTS TO KnOW 


You can be dead certain that your dis- 
play will stay up permanently, if it's 
a Crystal Electric Clock! 


IDEA BOOK 
SENT FREE! 


Here's food for sales 
thought— 32 pages 
packed full of solid, 
meaty information 
<M permanent dis- 
pleys. 


CRYSTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1745 DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Federal employes and most white collar 
workers are paid semi-monthly. 


Cincinnati: Purchasing power is at peak 
on Saturdays following a 30-day month 
ending on Friday and Saturdays that fall 
on the 16th of the month, and unusually 
high every Saturday. Any week day falling 
on the 15th or 30th is desirable. Next best 
dates are Ist, Sth, 16th and 20th. 


Cleveland: Most widely used dates in 
the month are Ist, 15th, 16th and end of 


| the month, especially in the case of white 


collar workers. Factory workers and 


| laborers receive heaviest payments on Fri- 


| facturers 


day. 


Columbus: Most wage earners are paid 
at the end of the week. Federal, state and 
city employes, also railroad workers and 
industrial salaried employes, are paid on 
the 15th and last day of the month. 


Dallas: Local merchants stagger their 
advertising around the 1st and 15th. Manu- 
find greater response at those 
times, 


Kach City Different 


Dayton: 90% of all employes are paid 


/ on a weekly basis, with the heaviest load 


on Friday, followed by Saturday and Tues- 
day. 


Denver: Industrial, retail and wholesale 


| wage earners paid weekly; Federal, city and 


utility employes paid on 1st and 15th, or 
15th and 30th-3lst; state employes paid 
once a month in the middle of the week 
preceding the last day of the month. 


Des Moines: Nearly all of the 40 insur- 
ance companies paid on the 1st and 15th, 
as do Northwestern Bell, Des Moines Street 
Railway and Younkers. All state employes 
are paid on the 15th and 30th. Special 
inquiry indicates that division between 
weekly and semi-monthly is about 50-50. 
An advertiser placing special emphasis on 
the 1st and 15th would reach the largest 
possible number of people when they are 
possessed of maximum funds. Five of the 
largest department stores increase their ad- 
vertising around the 1st and 15th. 


Detroit: Large factories spread their 
paydays throughout the week, retail stores 
commonly pay on Friday, but office em- 
ployes are commonly paid on the 15th and 
end of the month. Because paydays are 
scattered, local advertisers have dropped the 
policy of applying extra pressure around 
the Ist and 15th. 


Fort Worth: 68.7% paid weekly, 
25.8% semi-monthly and 5.5% monthly. 


Grand Rapids: Survey by Chamber ot 
Commerce shows 52% paying weekly, 21% 


| every other week and 24% semi-monthly. 
| Tuesday is the most popular weekly payday, 
| with Friday second. 


Hartford: The large insurance com- 
panies pay in the middle of the month and 
at the end of the month. Building trades 
pay every Friday; 80% of factory payrolls 
are disbursed on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 


Honolulu: Most local businesses pay on 
the 15th and 30th. The Army personnel 
of 24,500 persons is paid on the 30th, and 
the Navy personnel of 9,500 persons is paid 
on the 5th and 20th. Plantation labor is 
paid on the 30th of each month. Adver- 
tisers not featuring sales merchandise are 
advised to place copy on days not heavily 
crowded with local copy. 


Houston: Business highly diversified 
and pay dates so scattered that local mer- 


chants do not find that special pressure at 
the beginning and middle of the month is 
more productive than other days. 


Indianapolis: 58% paid weekly; 35% 
semi-monthly and 7% monthly. Most semi- 
monthly payrolls fall on 15th and 30th. 
Local food advertising done on Friday; 
drug and department store copy on Thurs- 
day and Friday. 65% of retail sales made 
on Friday and Saturday. 


Jacksonville: Majority of workers are 
paid weekly, others on the 1st and 15th. 


Kansas City: The majority of white 
collar workers are paid twice a month and 
shop and factory workers weekly. Cash 
stores advertise heavily around the 1st and 
15th. 


Knoxville: 85% of workers are paid 
by the week, 5% semi-monthly and 10% 
monthly. 


Los Angeles: Relatively small peaks 


and valleys in the payroll load. 


Louisville: Most industrial concerns pay 
Saturday or Monday. Retail firms pay 
weekly on Saturdays and a large number 
of firms nay on the 1st and 15th. 


Miami: 70% paid weekly; 26% semi- 
monthly and 4% monthly. 


Milwaukee: The most successful local 
stores do not stagger their schedules. 


Minneapolis: Friday is the biggest pay- 
roll day of the week. Of those employes 
paid twice a month, the heaviest days are 
the lst, 5th, 10th, 15th, 17th, 20th, 25th 
and 30th. 


Nashville: 1st and 15th are payroll 
peaks, followed by Saturdays and Mondays 
of each week. Where Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays fall on either the 
Ist or 15th advertisers will find a peak load 
of payrolls. 


Friday Is a Peak Day 


Owensboro: In Owensboro and Daviess 
County the largest industrial firms have 
weekly paydays, as do all retail merchants. 
Possibly 20% of all workers, including city 
employes, are paid semi-monthly. 


Newark: Paydays so varied that copy 
timed for 1st and 15th insertion would not 
be noticeably more effective unless it were 
some special price offering. 


New Orleans: Fairly equal division be- 
tween weekly and semi-monthly 1st and 
15th payments. 


New York: Friday and Thursday are 
most common paydays. Most popular semi- 
monthly paydays are 15th and last day. 


Oklahoma City: 45% weekly, 45% 
semi-monthly and 10% monthly. 


Omaha: 60% paid weekly 35% semi- 
monthly and 5% (executives) monthly. 
Most non-industrial concerns pay semi- 
monthly, between 1st and Sth and 14th and 
20th. 


Philadelphia: 53% weekly, 35% semi- 
monthly, 11% other times. The big humps 
are the 15th and the 29th, with the latter 
most important. 


Phoenix: 80% paid semi-monthly, 20% 
weekly. Local advertisers stagger their ad- 
vertising on the 1st and 15th. 

Pittsburgh: Survey of 34 large com- 
panies, city employes and the board of 
education, shows that payrolls are spread 
over about 20 different days of the month, 
although most workers are paid twice a 
month. By far the heaviest day is the 23rd. 
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Port Huron: Industrial payroll dates 
scattered, but most popular are every other 
Friday and every other Saturday. 


Portland, Ore.: Payrolls of 1st and 15th 
account for about 60% to 70% of the total, 
the heaviest day being the first. A bank 
official says, however, that the 15th is a 
better day to put advertising pressure on, 
since current bills are paid around the Ist. 


Providence: Payroll weeks are strik- 
ingly uniform. Taking as 100 the average 
of all weeks including the Ist and 15th, 
the average of all weeks excepting those 
dates is 98. 


Richmond: Dates widely scattered, but 
with a bulge on the Ist and 15th. For 
those paid weekly, Friday is the biggest day. 

Rochester: A survey among 121,490 
workers shows 78% paid weekly, 10% 
semi-monthly (1st or last and 15th or 
16th) ; 12% other periods. Eighty-two per 
cent of factory workers are paid on Friday. 


Rockford: The largest single employer 
pays on the 1st and 15th, the next largest 
on the 10th and 25th, the third largest on 
the Ist, 10th and 20th. Each of these em- 


ployers has over 1,200 persons on the 
payroll. 
Sacramento: 60% paid semi-monthly 


or monthly. Heaviest days are 1st, 10th, 
15th and 26th. 


St. Louis: Most monthly paydays fall 
on the 1st; semi-monthly on 1st and 15th; 
weekly payrolls on Thursday, Friday or 
Saturday. Many retail stores take the above 
dates into consideration in making up pro- 
motional schedules. Leading banks say 
67% of payroll volume is twice a month, 
30% weekly, 3% monthly. 


St. Paul: Sixty large firms cooperated 
by giving the payroll for the month of 
April, 1938. Out of 90,396 pay envelopes 
during the month, the five heaviest days 
were, in number of checks, Friday, April 1, 
11,230; Tuesday, Sth, 6,083; Friday, 15th, 
6,946; Saturday, 16th, 11,844; Saturday, 
30th, 5,922. 


St. Petersburg: Very few companies pay 
otherwise than weekly. A substantial part 
of the population is retired and lives from 
the proceeds of invested money. 


San Antonio: Local advertisers put ad- 
ditional pressure around the lst of the 
month to coincide with the army payroll, 
and any others that come at that time. 


San Francisco: There is a peak in retail 
trade around the middle and end of the 
month in cash stores. 


Seattle: There seems to be no uniform 
pattern. Mondays and Tuesdays are popu- 
lar weekly payment days and for semi- 
monthly payments favored days are 1st and 
16th, Sth and 20th, and 10th and 25th. 


Syracuse: The larger percentage of pay- 
rolls are on a weekly basis (Fridays and 
Saturdays); Syracuse U., railroad, U. S., 
state and county employes are paid semi- 
monthly, mostly on the 1st and 15th. Indi- 
cations are that the one best date is the 
Ist, since the Dairymen’s League milk 
checks go out then, as do most monthly 
payrolls. 


Toledo: Industrial workers, store clerks, 
etc., are paid on Fridays and Saturdavs. 
Federal workers on the Ist and 16th, city 
employes on the Sth and 20th, industrial 
salaried employes on the 1st and 15th. 


Topeka: A T & S F railway employes 
numbering 4,300 are paid on the 1st and 
15th. State employes are paid on the Ist. 
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Automobile dealers all agree that there is 
greater activity in their sales rooms on or 
immediately following the major paydays. 
More persons actually make a purchase of 
a car at these times than at any other. 
“The reason is purely psychological inas- 
much as the average person feels in the 
mood to obligate himself to payments for 
autos, radios, electrical refrigerators, larger 
pieces of furniture, life insurance or other 
items costing sums larger than could be 
made in one payment, when he has money 
in the pocket or in the bank.’’ (See SALES 
MANAGEMENT-Ross_ Federal survey _ this 
issue confirming this observation.) Local 
merchants increase their advertising space 
around the Ist and 15th. 


Trenton: The majority of industrial em- 
ployes are paid weekly, but public employes, 
some 6,600 persons with a monthly payroll 
of a million dollars, are paid semi-monthly. 


Troy: An industrial survey shows that 
55% of concerns pay weekly, (Friday be- 


ing the stand-out), 41% semi-monthly (1st 
and 15th, or 15th and 30th) and 4% 
monthly. 


Tulsa: Reports on the 25 largest em- 
ployers show seven pay weekly (Saturday), 
one on the lst and 20th, one on the 10th, 
one on the last Friday of the month and 
all others either on the 1st and 15th or on 
the 30th. These employers have 14,000 
workers. Local merchants find that prod- 
ucts sold on the installment plan are most 
effectively advertised around the 1st and 
15th of the month. 


Washington: Government employes are 
paid on the Ist and 15th. Local met- 
chants put on additional pressure at these 
times. 


Wichita: There is a definite tendency 
on the part of retail merchants to concen- 
trate advertising near the 1st and 15th so 
as to reach prospective buyers as near as 
possible to paydays. 


TSN Helps Crustene, Wheaties, 
Admiration Coffee and Others 
Chalk Up New Sales Records! 


Crustene Renews as Sales Jump 21% 


Since September 26, when Pancrust 
Plato Company, manufacturers of Crus- 
tene Shortening, first sponsored “Our 
Children” over TSN things have hap- 
pened. Crustene has successfully entered 
nine new Texas markets while rejuve- 
nating sales in seven old ones. Crustene 
sales in Texas are up 21%. “Our Chil- 
dren” is a twice weekly, quarter hour, 
daytime program conceived and pro- 
duced by the TSN staff. Mail pull grows 
greater every week. Besides renewing 
for an additional 26 weeks over TSN, 
Pancrust Plato Company has requested 
that the program be piped to stations 
in Hot Springs and Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Transcriptions of the show are also 
being used in Denver. 

World’s Largest Buyers of 
Spot Radio Choose TSN 


After careful coverage survey and 
study of production facilities, General 
Mills placed Wheaties’ All Texas Foot- 
ball Round-Up” on TSN. A 22-market 
survey made by TSN merchandising de- 
partment shows Wheaties sales are up 
in Texas. In several markets they have 
jumped from eighth to first place since 
the beginning of these broadcasts. More 
proof of TSN’s unexcelled coverage and 
production. 


ma 


23 STATIONS 
Affiliated with 
Mutual Broadcasting System 


Electric Service Companies of Texas 
Win Feminine Friendship 
with TSN Program 

“Fashions with Gaile Northe,” pro- 
duced by the TSN staff, is winning high 
praise from the fashion-wise women of 
Texas. 
““Show of the Week’’ 
Sells Admiration Coffee 

“Show of the Week,” a Sunday, 
coast-to-coast broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, is sponsored on 
TSN by Admiration Coffee. “Name” 
bands and nationally known comedian, 
Ray Perkins, are made available by 
TSN’s Mutual affiliation. ‘ 


lronized Yeast ‘Good Will 
Hour’’ Goes TSN 
Letters are pouring in to Director 
John J. Anthony, telling him of the 
great service his broadcasts render. An 
MBS production. 
Sustainer for Two Weeks — Now 
Sponsored on 18 of 23 TSN Stations 
“Here’s How It Happened,” a TSN 
production featuring football songs and 
resumes of interesting games, now spon- 
sored locally on most TSN stations. 
@ TSN offers better coverage 


@ TSN offers more merchandising support 
@ TSN produces winning programs 


Texas State Network, Inc. 


Elliott Roosevelt, President 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Represented by INTERNATIONAL RADIO SALES, INC., 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles 


Neal Barrett, Executive Vice-Pres. 
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TheWilliam Penn specializes 


in satisfaction. Your satisfac- 
tion. Satisfaction with the 
service you receive, the food 
that is served, the surround- 
ings. 

To make certain you get 
this full satisfaction your 
wish becomes father to our 
every thought. We have put 
nearly half-a-million dollars 
into improvements. The 
beautiful new Italian Ter- 
race, one of the finest restau- 
rants in America. 800 of our 
1600 guest rooms complete- 
ly refurnished and redeco- 
rated to give the very most 
in luxurious comfort. 

You’ve ranked the William 
Penn Hotel far up the top 
flight of this country’s best— 
now you'll find it even better. 
May we hope to welcome 
you soon? 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O°NEILL 


General Manager 


New Appoin tments 
FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 


Models from Lilliput That Fan 
the Flame of Buyer Interest 


| (Continued from page 22) 


> j other aerodynamic apparatus. In the 


same institution are dozens of exhibits, 
including models, lent or donated by 
manufacturers who want the public to 
become better acquainted with their 
products or services. One of these is 
'a model of an ocean-going passenger 
jliner being raised and then lowered 
on a floating drydock, a miniature of 
one maintained by Todd Shipyards 
Corp. in its Brooklyn plant. 

Ship models, so popular now among 
collectors, serve more serious purposes. 
|Scale models are always made before 
‘the actual construction of a full-sized 
ship is undertaken. Ship models are 
also used as sales aids. Exhibited in 
public places, they advertise their full- 
|sized prototypes. Travel agencies dis- 
[play them in their windows. Steam- 
|ship offices have them on hand, so that 
|prospective passengers may inspect, in 
miniature, the quarters they are select- 
ing and decide between the respective 
merits of, say, A and B decks, or even 
decide between the facilities of two or 
more vessels. 

Other instances of the use of models 
as sales aids, recalled by Mr. Wenner, 
include: A railway equipment company 
provides its salesmen with miniature 
journal boxes, draft gear and side bear- 
ings. The Perey Turnstile Co., manu- 
facturers of space-saving silent turn- 
stiles, use them to demonstrate the 
features of their product. According 
to a member of that firm, miniatures 
were a valuable aid in introducing the 
product, since neither words nor pic- 
tures were of much help in explaining 
its unusual features. 

“Then there was the time when the 
M. W. Kellogg Co. ordered, on three 
days’ notice, a model of equipment for 
an oil distillery. Correspondence with 
a foreign prospect and the exchange 


of blueprints had proved futile, so an 
executive had decided to go after the 
order personally, fortified with a scale 
model. It included refractory towers, 
stills, pump houses; and it was flex- 
ible, its units being movable in relation 
to one another like pawns in a chess 
game. Dismantled, it fitted into two 
suitcases. 

“And here,” continued Mr. Wen- 
ner, pointing to a photograph, “is a 
model of a tanker, one of the few 
I've known that was built on specu- 
lation. The makers sold it to a big 
oil company.” 

So universal is the appeal of objects 
in miniature that certain companies 
have found that the small-scale models 
given to their salesmen for demonstra- 
tions were being confiscated by pros- 
pects for paper weights or ornaments 
for their desks. As a rule, manufac- 
turers have been glad to observe this 
tendency, and some have fallen into 
line and purposely fabricated minia- 
tures of their products to be used as 
advertising sales reminders. 

Bakelite Corp. reports that on at 
least two occasions manufacturers of 
electrical equipment have given away 
miniature motors for paper weights. 
Miniature Perey turnstiles, originally 
intended as demonstration pieces for 
salesmen, are now widely used as paper 
weights. Ben Burk, Inc., distillers, 
conducted a contest last year, with 
prizes for 1,000 best letters on “Why 
Old Mr. Boston Fine Liquors Reflect 
the Quality Traditions of Old Boston.” 
The prizes were miniature reproduc- 
tions of 10” high old spinning wheels 
that actually worked. Harold Rein- 
gold, Ben Burk’s advertising manager, 
tells SM that many of the contest win- 
ners wrote that they prized their spin- 
ning wheels highly. When a new type 


Model to Mahomet: Let- 
ters, blueprints, cables left 
a foreign prospect unsold 
on the oil distillery equip- 
ment of the M. W. Kellogg 
Co. An exasperated Kel- 
logg executive thereupon 
set sail for his prospect, 
takin g—dismantled and 
packed in two suitcases— 
this scale model of a 3,000- 
barrel oil cracking plant, 
completed on_ three-days 
notice by the H. E. 
Boucher Co., New York. 
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of ticker machine came into use several 
years ago, miniatures of the old model, 
by Wenner, were given to Stock Ex- 
change members as souvenirs. 

Because it is relatively expensive to 
produce a good miniature, they will 
never be commonly used as sales aids. 
But for this very reason, they are espe- 
cially effective when used. The type 
of product, of course, affects their 
value, and, other things being equal, 
the more faithful the likeness to the 
original, the greater the interest 
aroused by the model. 

It is significant that all the com- 
panies queried in obtaining informa- 
tion for this article were satisfied— 
and some were enthusiastic—with re- 
sults from the use of miniatures as 
sales aids. And why not? Miniatures 
are toys for grown-ups, and psycholo- 
gists say there is a childish streak in 
every adult, no matter how dignified 
and mature he may appear to be. 


Why We Believe in 
Straight Salaries 
for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 28) 


the majority of his men consistently, 
and make that the standard for all. 

Because the recession came along 
just about the time we changed over 
from commission to straight salary, it 
is difficult to give percentage figures 
that would fairly indicate the success 
of the salary method. We require 
more time to prove it. But present 
indications satisfy this department that 
the salary method of compensation 
gives better results than commission, 
both in sales returns—taking the long 
view—and in human returns. 

We take pride in our small employ- 
ment turnover. Members of our staff 
have been with us for 35 years. We 
have a salesman on our staff who has 
sold for us for 20 years. Such men 
are a part of our business family and 
they will work hard for a good salary 
and work consistently to keep their 
job. They will work even harder if 
they know that their salary will in- 
crease with increasingly effective effort. 


These Get New Jobs: 


The new plastics division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., has 
as its advertising manager James R. Turn- 
bull, who has been appointed by John C. 
Brooks, general manager. 

Philip Schlossburg has been named na- 
tional field sales manager of Keen Dry 
Shaver, Inc., New York. 
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O’Toole, this “Upper” and “Lower” fol-de-rol that the new government 


study precipitated, has me in a dither. Sounds like some sort of railroad 
talk. 


Snodgrass, don’t be dull. It’s really quite simple. Lower Incomes aren't 
the thing at all this year. Upper Half’s the rage! 


O’Toole is really being redundant—and Snodgrass’ predicament is pretty typical. 
In fact, nothing’s changed but the name. In advertising terminology for years—the 
biggest buyers in the A*, B*, C*, D* and E* income groups—the D (or $1000 
to $2000 families)—have been called “Lower Income”. Dividing all family 
incomes at the median of $1160, as some interpreters of the new government 
buying study do, simply shoves most of this big-buying low-income market into 
the “Upper Half”. They’re what make the upper “half” important! 


We were confused too, that’s why we wrote it all down in easy words—with 
“pictures”. What we wrote, we called, HOW TO SIFT THE WHEAT FROM 
THE CHAFF-—a file sized booklet, your copy of which is waiting. Invest a stamp 
in asking for it. See if it doesn’t put an end to your confusion on these delicate 
matters of terminology—and get you back to making sales. Just address True 
Story Magazine, Room 1632, Chanin Building, New York City. 


+ UPPER HAF 
« amumunen $2000-$3000 
.... $1000-$2000 


LOWER HALF 
Under $1000 
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What Mr 


“Out of the retrenches 


Ford might have said: 


by Christmas!” 
* 

Which reminds me. When Ford 
introduced a new type of Lincoln a 
few years ago, the agency was asked 
to suggest a suitable name. I handed 
in the name “Mercury.” John Frazer 
won with ‘Zephyr.’ Now it’s my 
turn. 

x * * 

Speaking of mames, Mr. and Mrs. 
Condon, of Downey, Calif., picked a 
clever one for their home: ‘The Bar 
Nothing Ranch,” as reported in The 
American Home. 

* * % 

Vatican City, come to think of it, 
might have gotten a pat name right 
out of the dictionary: ‘“‘Catholicity.” 

. 6 <@ 

And Atlantic City has an advertising 
psychic named “Martini.” I get it— 
“Medium Martini.” 

“= 

I am taking Jean Schwenck’s word 
for it that her three-year-old niece Elsa 
composed the following, and recited 
it “charmingly,” as Jean says, “with 
a slow, No’th Ca'lina drawl’: 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

To get her daughter a dress. 

But when she got there, 

The cupboard was bare— 

And so was her daughter, I guess. 
* * & 

Television will round that corner 
by Spring, we are told. It is expected 
to get off on the right foot at the New 
York World’s Fair. Distance and the 
cost of coaxial cables are still the big 
hurdles, 50 miles being the best that 
can be done in direct projection. Okay, 
Mr. Sarnoff, take it away! 

* * * 

All right, Murgatroyd, if you insist: 

Warden Lawes is a “‘cellebrity.” 
* * * 

The automotive industry once again 
grabs the bull by the two-toned horns 
to lead industry out of its dilemma. 
Green light! Go! 

. € « 

Advertisers are not philanthropists. 
They use radio, along with other media, 
because they get results. But, to a 
copy-man brought up on magazines, 
newspapers, business papers, farm 
papers, billboards, and direct mail, 
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radio seems a bottomless pit, an insati- 
able maw, into which he must shovel 
copy, and still more copy. And no 
glossy proofs in his scrap-book for his 
heirs and assigns! 

; es 2 

Vick Chemical’s Seth Parker pro- 
gram is a fine sermon on decent human 
relations, a needed reminder of our 
early Sunday-schooling, a revitalizing 
of a faith sorely needed in a heathen 
world. 

* ok x 

As a case in point, civilization hit 
an all-time low when the Japanese 
army began using live Chinese prison- 
ers for bayonet-practice. 

* * * 

Birdseye Frosted Foods are getting 
some swell copy in the Fortnum & 
Mason manner. Apparently, the writer 
is not only permitted but encouraged 
to let himself go. 

. « » 

“When it pours, cheerfulness reigns 
inside,” says Martini & Rossi. Twenty 
years ago, I sloganed for Luzianne 
coffee (Reilly-Taylor Tea Co., New 
Orleans): ‘When it pours, it reigns.” 
History repeats! 

* ok 

Headline for the Ediphone: ‘Be a 

dictator in six easy lessons.” 
* ok 

New Jersey Bell Telephone’s W. K. 
Webber says his staff are pleased to 
term his supervising activities ‘‘snoop- 
ing.” Being a reasonable guy, he has 
compromised on the term “‘snooper- 
vising.”” 

* oe 

Add similes: “All lit up like a 
sample house.” 

a 

Comes the revolution, I've got my 
spot all picked out. It is the isle of 
Tristan in the South Atlantic, midway 
between the hemispheres. There are 
only seven families on the island, ac- 
cording to a writer in National Geo- 
graphic. There is no illness, and peace 
reigns as in the mythical Shangri La. 
They didn’t know the World War was 
over until four years after the armi- 
stice. Peace—it’s wonderful. 

i 


Another scientific treat promised us 
at the New York World’s Fair is the 
de-souser, a device providing for the 


breathing of a carbon-dioxide and 
oxygen mix, which burns up the alco- 
hol in the blood-stream, puts a slap- 
happy drunk back on his feet within 
two hours. The wobbly line forms at 
the right. 

* * * 

Idyl thought: Beau Beals pictures 
Toscanini leading his orchestra through 
a subterranean woodwind passage. 

Walter Hecht of the Chicago 
‘“Herex” (Herald and Examiner, to 
you!) has been sending out a most 
interesting mailing to local adver- 
tisers twice weekly. Two samples are 
before me. One has a toy metal 
hatchet fastened to the letterhead with 
Scotch tape, with the salutation: ‘Ad- 
man, spare that appropriation!” An- 
other, with a metal shovel, says: 
“Let's dig the subway now!” 

es 

I'm all! in favor of digging the sub- 
way now. Some place to duck in case 
the Martians attack again. 

. = 2 

Speaking of digging, Henry Son- 
heim tells of an underpass being built 
in his neighborhood with WPA funds. 
When a big steam shovel was brought 
in, his sons discussed it eagerly at the 
supper table. Robert, aged six, asked: 
“But how can the men lean on such a 
big shovel ?” 

* ok * 

Anent the Orson Welles affair, Dan 
Daniels says he understands CBS is re- 
vamping the Little Red Riding Hood 
broadcasts. They're cutting out the 
wolf. 

* * # 

Fuller Explanation Dept.: ‘Clear 
Heads (Clear-Headed Buyers) Call for 
Calvert.” 

* * #* 

And then there was the girl who 
was so Nice Nellie she called him 
“Prince Matchatummi.” 

* ok 

"U. S. Signs Trade Deal with Great 
Britain and Canada.”—Headline. A 
“new deal” that even Republicans can 
cheer for! 

* ok & 

Add Orson Welles: Raymond Barr, 
recalling the nursery wheeze, “How 
many ‘wells’ make an ocean?’’ says 
Orson, and H.G. gave the audience 
quite a notion. 

* ok 

When a dancer’s feet hurt, would 
you say that he is dog-tired? 

* ok * 

Root-beer slogan: ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his Hires.” 

* * x 
Dewey made out better at Manila! 


T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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IN ENGLAND. . 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST TEA 


a Nn A 


Bs ya tnny J PERFUME QUIETS 
VES, THUS AIDIN 
DIGESTION, MANY ORIENTAL 
ey INHALE 
FAVORITE PERFUME 
SCENTS WHILE 
RESTING 


DRINKERS, PREFER 'T HOT 


= forts abowt tood ond home 
mobing ore preted ech issue kn this 


ony LO —- but 110,000 tried! 


ARTIST Robert Pilgrim—by himself. Be- 
cause readers send their copies of FC 
to friends in other countries, Bob re- 
ceives entries from all over the world. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE is 
the only independently 
owned magazine distrib- 
uted at the point-of-sale 
in chain grocery stores. 


DECEMBER 1, 1938 


First prize in The Family Circle’s ‘Food for Thought’’ feature is only $10 
weekly—but to date, more than 110,000 people have tried to win it! ‘‘Food 
for Thought’’ was started in 1933 when circulation was 150,000. (Now cir- 
culation is 1,440,000.) All-time-high week for ‘‘Food for Thought’ letters 
(with an average of several entries per letter) was 1,418. Some response, 


when you considera‘first prize of only $10—and minor prizes which bring 


the weekly grand total to only $21! But no wonder! For Family Circle is well 


read—'‘F.£.T.”’ returns prove it. And Family Circle reaches readers often— 
is the only women’s{weekly published. If you could use more response from 


your advertising, better investigate ... 


Famity ciRcic THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Blidg., Newark, N. J. Repre- 
sented by The Family Circle Magazine, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York 
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Firm Bans Cold Canvass: Salesmen 
Solicit Only Qualified Prospects 


Representatives of the Boston Envelope Company serve 


buyers on a professional basis, and, because they can quote 


prices, they have the jump on many a competitor. 


BY M. §S. 


ELLING approximately 300,000,- 

000 envelopes a year in the 

highly competitive New Eng- 

land market is the job confront- 

ing the Boston Envelope Co., Dedham, 
Mass. 

For more than 25 years this company 
has been developing to its present 
production facilities, covering New 
England directly with 14 salesmen and 
reaching New York City through the 
jobbing trade) However, New Eng- 
land, and particularly Boston, remain 
its stronghold. To put over its selling 
job, the company has a rigid policy of 
sales control. 

Boston Envelope salesmen may call 
on no prospect—even a red hot lead— 


VIAN 


will do a good job! 


I could use a lot of adjectives 
to describe this man I know 
who is seeking a connection as 


ADVERTISING AND 
SALES PROMOTION 


~ 


MANAGER 

but to do so would detract from the 
sincerity of my statement in the head- 
line above, 

This able and seasoned man, under 
forty, has had well rounded experience. 
College graduate, world traveler, family 
man, he has been successful in sales, 


sales promotion and advertising work 
for the past fourteen years. 

His enthusiasm is backed up with the 
capability necessary to do a guud job 
His personality, and his experience ‘‘on 
the other side of the fence’’ also fit 
him well for 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY WORK 


and he is extremely interested in the 
possibilities an agency connection would 
afford. I feel that his background 
would be quite valuable to an advertis- 
ing agency because it gives him an 
understanding of sales problems so neces- 
sary in serving an advertiser intelligently. 
If you are interested in hearing more 
about this man, who its avallable now, 
write me and I will put him in touch 
with you immediately. 


Cc. E. LOVEJOY, Vice-President 
SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
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under any condition, without prior ap- 
proval from the sales office; salesmen 
are never allowed to determine where 
they will go to solicit business. 

Expiains W. H. Woolner, sales 
manager: ‘We believe it folly to so- 
licit business without first checking the 
desirability of the prospect. After do- 
ing that, the sales office writes a letter 
to each prospect, announcing that a 
company representative would like to 
call to discuss envelope needs, and ar- 
ranges for the first visit. Aside from 
this initial contact and a letter of wel- 
come sent by the general manager to 
each new customer, further correspond- 
ence and contacts are handled solely by 
the salesman. 


Builds Up Salesmen’s Prestige 


“We prefer to make contacts for our 
salesmen chietly because the system 
builds up the importance and the pres- 
tige of the salesman, and paves the 
way for a welcomed sales presentation. 
By making the job important to our 
salesmen, we believe we enable them 
to do a better job and give consist- 
ently greater effort on every visit. 
Largely because the importance of 
each call is thus developed, this sys- 
tem greatly reduces lost time and al- 
lows Boston Envelope representatives 
to make about 125 calls each day. 

“Each man is a trained envelope 
analyst, is familiar with postal rules, 
has a full knowledge of paper and di- 
rect mail fundamentals, and is capable 
of recommending the proper envelope 
for each use. 

“These facts and their method of 
presentation are put over to salesmen 
during regular business sessions. Minus 
usual ‘pep’ talks, these business meet- 
ings are completely factual and serve 
to keep Boston Envelope salesmen 
armed with current data.” 

Another sales policy favors men 
around 40 years of age, since they, by 
their years of experience and dependa- 
bility, command greater respect and 
consideration in business houses. How- 
ever, the company is constantly devel- 
oping a group of junior salesmen. 


All salesmen quote prices on the 
spot, excepting those comparatively 
few cases where there are very special 
requests. The interest awakened by 
the sales presentation is not allowed to 
cool off while the salesman writes or 
telephones his sales office for official 
quotations—and sales are closed more 
quickly. Thus, salesmen are thor- 
oughly schooled in regard to costs of 
all standard items. 

In innumerable instances this price- 
quoting policy has been of direct sales 
value. The story is told of a purchas- 
ing agent who threw cold water on 
the salesman’s efforts because he had 
already obtained prices and was about 
to place the order. Said the purchas- 
ing agent, ‘This is wasting your time 
and mine because the order must be 
placed before I leave the office this 
afternoon and there is no time for you 
to get quotations from your office.” 
When the executive found that the 
salesman could quote prices immedi- 
ately, he expressed surprise, took on 
new confidence in the ability of the 
salesman, and placed a substantial 
order. 

The Boston Envelope sales force ex- 
periences little turnover. Its salesmen 
have spent an average of 13 years in 
the company. What about the sales- 
man who fails? “In such a case,” says 
Mr. Woolner, “we determine just why 
he cannot produce sales. We study 
business conditions among his pros- 


Almost a Candy Cafeteria: This new 

illuminated display is stepping up sales 

of bulk candies for Durand Co., Cam- 

bridge, Mass. It shows “Selective Assort- 

ments” with no handling, no weighing— 
no losses from overweight. 
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A Few 
Detroit Firsts 


p> Detroit leads the world in the manu- 
facture of automobiles and automo- 
tive products. 
Detroit produces more goods for 
export than any other American city. 
p> Detroit leads all American cities in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products. 


p> Detroit leads the world in soda and 
salt products. 


p> Detroit has the largest white lead 
and color works in the world. 


p> Detroit has the largest manufactory 
of adding machines in the world. 


The key to any city is its leading newspaper. 

The key to Detroit is The Detroit News. In Detroit, men 
and women turn regularly to The Detroit News for fresh, 
timely and vital news about everything under the sun. That’s 
why The Detroit News unlocks for you the wealth of this 
thriving, ever-growing community — America’s Fourth 
Market. 

Some idea of the importance of the vast Detroit market 
may be gained from the fact that the local Detroit trading 
area contains 2,314,632 people*—a greater number of people 
than the combined corporate populations of Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati! 

The average annual factory wage paid in Detroit is 38% 
higher than the national average.* 

Detroit’s population is 67% native white; 57% of its 
families live in single houses; 44% own their homes, and 66% 
own automobiles. 

Do you want your share of this great market? Then take 
note: The Detroit News not only reaches more than 63% of 
ALL Detroit homes taking any newspaper regularly, but 
its coverage is the strongest in the higher income groups. 
Total circulation 323,850 weekdays; 385,090 Sundays. 


*Latest available U. S. Census statistics. 


The Detroit News 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, INC. THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


DECEMBER 1, 1938 
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@ Every printer in the old days had a drawer full of eye catchers 
like these. They were standard implements of warfare in the 
fierce combat of ad against ad. They still are. 


And this is what we mean by 
AD-TENTION VALUE 
in the Herald and Examiner 


In the new modern-sized daily Herald and Examiner, direct 
selling can be accomplished without such gadgets. 


For here is a paper with only a thousand lines to the page. 
easy to handle, inviting in appearance, alert with illustra- 
tions and interesting news. It is brief, suited to the time 
people have to read. It is factual and honest, suited to the 
need people have for truth and information. 


Here advertisements find themselves always alongside 
news-matter. Here there is no fold to hide your name, your 
price, your direct appeal. Here there is no struggle merely 
to be seen! 


In the daily Herald and Examiner, Chicago's only morning 
tabloid, you get more than space. You get visibility. You 
get “Ad-tention Value”—a plus value that makes the 40c 
line rate an excellent buy for your advertising money. 


You get not merely a circulation of 375,000, but a reader- 
ship of 375,000! 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 


Chicago’s NEWSpaper! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
TABLOID NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE 


WALTER ROMPEL, General Manager 


were ‘attention getters’ 


pects to determine whether or not busi- 
ness existed there. Sometimes we have 
uncovered local conditions of a tem- 
porary nature which put thumbs down 
on practically all business for a short 
time. 

“Continuing the study, we go over 
every prospect record and every call for 
the preceding six months to determine 
just why he lost sales. We review 
these records with the salesman, im- 
pressing upon him the fact that we are 
not trying to embarrass him, that we 
are not putting him ‘on the spot,’ but 
that we are trying to help him. We 
let the salesman know that we are de- 
termined to find and remedy the cause 
so that each man gives excellent co- 
operation. 

“Frequently we have given these 
salesmen some direct mail idea that has 
captured business, since it has been 
found that at times a salesman does not 
suggest specific envelope uses. To go 
still further, we give the salesman 
leads known to represent current busi- 
ness and give to another man the leads 
on which this one has failed to get 
business. This policy is based on the 
theory that a new man changes the 
pace of interest. We go into the field 
with the failing man, correcting weak- 
nesses in the sales presentation. But 
we continue until we remedy the 
trouble. These studies, detailed as they 
are, have proved profitable, and they 
are not nearly so costly as selecting and 
training new salesmen.” 


Little Acorns Bear Watching 


BE’s study of work arid work plan- 
ning is systematic. Salesmen file daily 
reports with the assistant sales man- 
ager; reports are gone over weekly by 
Mr. Woolner. Three times each year 
a prospect analysis is made to deter- 
mine what changes should be made in 
the active calling list. This list is not 
determined by any minimum, since 
Boston Envelope believes that many 
small accounts are really profitable 
and that they represent great potential- 
ities. Each name on the list is elimi- 
nated or allowed to remain according 
to the judgment of Mr. Woolner and 
the salesman. 

If it is decided that a prospect does 
not warrant regular calling, that lead 
is removed from the calling list, 
although the sales representative con- 
tinues to solicit the business by mailing 
specially prepared letters each month 
asking the purchasing agent to write 
or telephone the office when in need 
of company service. This method has 
proved satisfactory, because those 
companies buying envelopes in small 
quantities realize that regular calling is 
not necessary. 
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Graybar Helps Its Men 
Buy Cars; Gives Daily 
Operation Allowance 


FTER years of experience, Gray- 
bar Electric Co. still believes 
that the best solution of the 
sulesmen’s automobile prob- 

lem in a company operation such as 
Graybar’s, is for salesmen to own their 
own cars and receive a flat per-day al- 
lowance for every day these cars are in 
use. Graybar helps its men buy light 
passenger vehicles on a favorable 
financing plan and allows them $1.75 
a day in city districts, $3 in combina- 
tion city-and-suburban districts and $4 
in wide-open rural areas for all car op- 
erating costs. 

The plan has proved generally satis- 
factory partly because of its simplicity, 
and partly because Graybar salesmen 
are paid a drawing account plus a 
bonus against operating ratios which 
are adjusted to fit each type of terri- 
tory. Thus, as a part of a salesman’s 
compensation, car allowances even 
themselves out as between a man with 
a limited number of widely scattered 
customers and a man who makes many 
calls in a concentrated area. Nearly 
everybody is satisfied nearly all the 
time. 

The Graybar per-day allowances were 
adopted long ago and have not been 
changed since 1930, even though 
modern tires last longer and modern 
cars get more mileage out of gasoline 
and oil. It is simple for salesmen. 
They merely send in weekly vouchers 
for five days’ operation—or five and 
one-half days’ if they are not called in 


RESULT STORY 


“Ad-tention value” brings 
direct sales. On three suc- 
cessive Mondays the Her- 
ald and Examiner ran 
identical 375-line ads for a 
big State Street store—iden- 
tical except that the last 
two referred to the SELL- 
OUTS of the first twol 


*Name and details 
on request 
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for a Saturday morning sales meeting. 
It is simple for the company. No 
itemized charges have to be entered 
and the old, old puzzle of checking 
mileage is completely absent. 

This is far better for Graybar which 
distributes electrical products made by 
many manufacturers. Its men cover 
the nation usually carrying little ex- 
cept a catalog of 60,000 items. More 
than 500 cars work out of 85 locations, 
so that there would be little chance for 
the company to concentrate them any- 
where for central garaging, inspection 
and repair. Since the men own their 
own automobiles, car care is usually 
good. The company has no interest in 
how much personal use these cars get. 
This eliminates another familiar harass- 
ment. The company pays the allow- 
ance to every man who rides his car 
on at least 25% of his business 
travel and honors his expense accounts 


for rail or bus movement at other 
times. District supervision keeps things 
straight. 

If a salesman wishes to buy a car 
through the company plan, he makes 
a purchase from a local dealer. The 
company pays the dealer the cash 
price. Then the salesman reimburses 
the company for that amount, without 
carrying charge, with at least 25% cash 
and the balance on either a 12-month 
or an 18-month basis. Graybar is 
saving its men about $20,000 a year 
on financing they otherwise would 
have to shoulder. Of course it costs 
the company something. Last year 
Graybar carried about $157,000 of 
such accounts, the investment charge 
averaging 6%. It also assumes insur- 
ance and liability expense on these 
cars until they are paid for. But the 
simplified procedure makes the plan 
economical. 


keenly informative . 


ship. 
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--THAT’S ““AD-TENTION VALUE”’ 


Here. on the 1000-line pages of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, your advertisement is always seen. 
ways in the path of the readers 
interest, for each page is stimulat- 
ing. each story and feature ‘“ 
.. At 40c a 
line, The Chicago Herald and 
Examiner (Chicago's only aon 
ing tabloid) offers you a circula- 


tion that is virtually all reader- 


It lies al- 


Visualize this 625 line ad on a 
standard-size page. Compare 
probable visibility. Compare re. 
sults! Advertise in modern-size! 
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Sales Counsellor Williams 


When Erwin, Wasey, of the Pacific Coast 
merged recently with the middle-sized San 
Francisco advertising agency of Howard E 
Williams (SM. Nov. 15), it added not only 
the $200,000 account of Duart Mfg. Co. 
to its books but also a top-notch sales 


counsellor to its staff in the person of 


Howard Williams 

As an agency man, sales counselling i 
his specialty. He's been concerned with 
it for 15 years, at first in several different 
West Coast agencies and then in his own 
agency which he formed three and a half 
years ago. It will continue to be his spe 
cialty at Erwin, Wasey, where, as vice 


Howard FE. Wil- 
liams helped Creme 
of Milk attain na- 
tional distribution. 


counsel to 
Erwin, Wasey clients which now list sev- 
eral that he brought with him. 

Biggest account transferred in the merger 
was Duart, whose product, Creme of Milk 


president, he will offer his 


face cream and lipstick, Mr. Williams 
guided from birth to national acceptance 
through endorsement by Hollywood studio 
people. Others are White Sulphur Hot 
Springs, St. Helena, Cal.; Crystalac Labor- 
atories, manufacturers of auto polish; Drug 
Leaders, Inc., distributors of So-Da-Lax; 
and Eopa Co., drug manufacturers. 

Bringing about closer cooperation between 
the manufacturer and his retail outlets 
is one of Mr. Williams’ hobbies, as well 
as part of his sales counselling activity. In 
the future he thinks that'most ad men will 
spend a fair share of their time out in the 
field with the salesmen before writing an 
ad or planning a campaign. To him 
“writing an ad and then trying to fit the 
selling campaign to it is like laying out 
the top story of a building before the 
foundations are in place.” 

The increase of sales counselling as an 
agency function generally is echoed in Mr. 
Williams’ ideas on the subject. He holds 
that. in addition to being able to write 
selling copy and lay out an advertising cam- 
paign, an adman should know the entire 
technique of selling; should have at his 
command all available information on the 
product he’s interested in, including costs, 
competition, packaging, retail outlets and 
the best methods of merchandising through 
them. To manufacturers who haven't the 
set up to the complete job, the advertising 
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agency is in a position to give valuable 
service which it can capitalize on to its own 
credit 

He's been interested in ad writing from 
the start. He did some for department 
stores while in college and later wrote car 


cards. But his practical slant on selling 
came from selling: His business career 
began with ringing doorbells as a piano 


salesman; then he sold hosiery and haber- 
lashery over the counter. His early agency 
experience came from Lockwood-Shackle- 
ford and the former firm of Hanff-Metzger, 
Los Angeles, and M. E. Harlan agency, 
San Francisco. 


People 


William S, Chesley, Jr., has resigned as 
sales and merchandising executive of 
Schenley Distillers Corp., to join Young 
& Rubicam, New York. 

Warner S. Shelly, who was recently elected 
vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son, has 
been placed in charge of service in the New 
York office. Mr. Shelly joined the agency 
in 1923 as a member of the staff of the 
Philadelphia office and, in 1925, was trans- 
ferred to the New York office, remaining 
there until last year when he returned to 
Philadelphia in an executive capacity. He 
has served as both account executive and 
supervisor of service at Ayer. 

Announcement has also been made of 
the election of James M. Wallace, of the 
Philadelphia office of Ayer as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of plans and merchandising, 
and Thomas H. Gilliam, Jr., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Philadelphia office serv- 
ice. Mr. Wallace went with the agency in 
1926; Mr. Gilliam, in 1925. 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, has added 
three new members to its creative staff. 
They are John W. Crawford, formerly 
with Allis-Chalmers, who has joined the 
agency as copywriter, and A. C. Davidson 
and Max Weatherwax, new members of 
the art department. Mr. Davidson was 
formerly with Marshall Field & Co., and 
Mr. Weatherwax with Wilson Bros., both 
of Chicago. 

M. J. Kleinfeld 


have joined the 


and Mort Heineman 
firm of Franklin Bruck 


Advertising Corp., New York, as secretary, 
and treasurer, respectively. 
Green-Brodie, Inc., New York, has an- 


nounced the addition to its staff of Louis 
M. Cottin as merchandising and research 
director. Formerly sales promotion man- 
ager of the portable typewriter division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., Mr. Cottin has also 
been advertising manager of Silver Rod 
Stores, promotion manager of Trade-Ways, 
Inc., and copywriter for G. Lynn Sumner, 
all of New York. 

Norman Markwell has resigned from L. 
H. Hartman Co. to join Alfred J. Silber- 
stein, New York, as account executive 
Mr. Markwell was one of the founders of 
the former Paul Cornell Co., New York, 
which, in 1932, merged with the Geyer 
Co., Dayton, to form the New York agency 
of Geyer, Cornell & Newell. 


Herbert C. Dlium 
switches from pens 
to ads, 


Herbert C. Illium, formerly advertising 
manager, Wahl Co., has been appointed 
vice-president of Hays MacFarland & Co., 
Chicago. Before going with the Wahl 
Co., Mr. Illium was advertising manager 
of National Baking Corp. His appoint- 
ment marks the fourth addition to the 
executive personnel of Hays MacFarland 
during the past year. 

E. T. Morris, who has been connected 
with Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleve- 
land, for the past six years, has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the agency. He 
was formerly manager of tire advertising 
for Goodrich. 

Fred J. Ross, chairman of the board, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York, 
will retire from office at the end of the 
year, after 35 years in the advertising 
agency business. Chairman of the board 
of the agency since its founding by merger 
in 1930, Mr. Ross was for many years as- 
sociated with National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau as director and _ treasurer. 
After the first of the year he will make 
his home in Toronto, Canada. 

Campbell-Ewald announces that William 
B. Pennebaker, for the past several years 
in the advertising department of U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. and, prior to that, with Campbell- 
Ewald, has rejoined the agency as head of 
its sales promotion department. 


Central Council AAAA Meets 


Uncle Sam, as a new member of the 
advertising agency's copy staff, was for- 
mally introduced to member agencies of 
the Central Council of the American As- 


Warner S. Shelly, 
extreme left, v.-p. 
of N. W. Ayer, 
goes to New York. 
James M. Wallace, 
left, and Thomas H. 
Gilliam, Jr., right, 
are named _ v.-p.’s 
by the agency. 
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sociation of Advertising Agencies at their 
annual convention, held November 22, at 
the Medinah Club in Chicago. He was 
first the subject of general discussion, then 
taken up by F. F. Cullen, general repre- 
sentative, Proprietary Association, who 
spoke on “Copywriting under the Wheeler- 
Lea Regulation,” and George Link, Jr., 
counsel for the Four A’s, who discussed 
agency's legal responsibilities under the 
bill. 

During the one-day session, presided 
over by Homer Havermale, vice-president, 
McCann-Erickson, Chicago, and chairman 
of the Council, both copy testing and mer- 
chandise testing came up for consideration. 
Speaking on the former was Dr. Henry C. 
Link, who presented a psychologist’s view- 
point of copy check lists. On the latter, 
Mrs. Mabel Taylor Gragg, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave the report of the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Gilbert Kinney, senior vice-president, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., and chairman of 
the board of AAAA; John H. Jameson, 
McCann-Erickson; Mrs. W. E. Fribley, 
president, Chicago Housewives League; 
William C. Macey, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
and Vernon C. Myers, Look Magazine. 


Account Appointments 


To: J. Walter Thompson, Chicago, and 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, the ac- 
counts of several breakfast foods manufac- 
tured by the Kellogg Co. Thompson, in 
addition to the account of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, which it held previous to the ap- 
pointment, will direct advertising for the 
company’s Rice Krispies, Krumbles, All- 
Rye and Whole Wheat Biscuits. Kenyon & 
Eckhardt has added to its account of Kel- 
logg’s All-Bran the advertising of Pep, 
Bran Flakes, and Gro-Pup Dog Food. Hays 
MacFarland, Chicago, is in charge of ad- 
vertising for Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies, 
feed and by products. 

To: Geyer, Cornell & Newell. New 
York, the accounts of Heywood of Wor- 
cester, makers of Matrix shoes for men. 
and Pocahontas Operator's Association, an 
organization composed of producers of 
Pocahontas coal. Young & Rubi- 
cam, the Simmons Co. account, to handle 
the advertising of the company’s Beauty- 
rest and other mattresses, metal beds and 
furniture, effective January 1. 7 : 
Walter Thompson the account of Coopers, 
Inc., manufacturers of Jockey underwear. 
—_ Federal Advertising Agency, the 
Gibson Distilling Co. account. 

To: BBDO, the account to the Nehi 
Corp., Columbus, Ga., to handle the ad- 
vertising of Royal Crown Cola in associa- 
tion with the James A. Greene Co., At- 
Janta.... Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, 
the Gunther Brewing Co. account to direct 
advertising for the company’s beer and ale. 
; J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York, the 
account of Cheney Bros., century-old man- 
ufacturers of silk. ... Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago, the Canned Pea Marketing Coop- 
erative account, to handle a national mer- 
chandising and advertising campaign to 
move surplus canned peas. 

To: Alley & Richards Co., New York, 
the account of Memorial Extension Com- 
mission, Inc., an organization composed 
of granite and marble quarries, processors, 
and dealers... . Dan B. Miner Co., Los 
Angeles, the Coast Fishing Co. account, to 


Mass., the account of Air Devices Corp. 
: Dorland International, the account 
of Gray Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of 
Grayflex shoes for women. ... H.N. 
Elterich, New York, the account of Miles 
Laboratories to handle advertising and pro- 
motion of Alka-Seltzer in Africa and the 
Far East. . . BBDO, Buffalo office, the 
American Sales Book Co. account. : 
Ferry-Hanly, New York, the account of 
Soft-Lite Lens Co., manufacturers of ab- 
sorbtive lenses. . Griffes & Bell, New 
York, the account of the Morris Plan In- 
dustrial Bank of New York. ... Albert 
Sidney Noble, the Southern Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co. account. Bennett & 
Snow, Boston, the account of the Sulpho 
Napthal Co., disinfectant manufacturers 


Plishker Ad Mer. for Lamp 
Division of Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
N. Y., has appointed Herbert E. 
Plishker advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the lamp division. He 
succeeds J. F. O’Brien. 

A member of the division’s adver- 
tising staff for more than 11 years, Mr. 
Plishker was formerly with Pratt & 
Lindsay ad agency. He has been as- 
sistant ad and s. p. mgr. for the past 
six years. He is a member of the 
Electrical Association of New York. 


eet George Ames* 
Legionnaire 


a GEORGE IS A SUCCESSFUL CITIZEN, 44 years old. 

we 95% of the 916,448 Legionnaires are between 36 
ce and 55 years of age... At the height of their buying 

power. 

GEORGE OWNS A GROCERY STORE. 367% of these 

Legionnaires own their own business. 59% more are 


) gainfully employed. Less than 5% are unemployed, 


retired, or on relief. 

GEORGE HAS A GOOD INCOME. Average Legionnaire 
income is $2,545. Average U. S. income (1936)— 
$1,244. 


=>‘ GEORGE SPENDS HIS MONEY. Majority of Legion- 
ey. naires buy cars, radios, mechanical refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines and other expensive items, 
not to mention clothes, food, insurance, etc. for them- 
selves and families. 
George and his family read The American LEGION 
Magazine. Every month, 


916,448 X GEORGE = 2'4 BILLION DOLLARS! 


Complete facts about LEGIONPOWER are available in Ross 
Federal Research Report, May 31, 1938. We will be 
glad to supply a copy. 


* Fictitious name for average Legionnatre, 


LEGION 


MAGAZINE 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


handle advertising for the company’s Balto 
dog food, Puss’n Boots cat food, Tuna- 
ettes and other canned sea foods. 

To: Wm, B. Remington, Springfield, 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


| J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS & 
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FOLLOW THE TREND! 


advertisers are 
leaf editions for 
their Sale Messages. Catalogs, 
Price Lists, Sample Books, Port- 
folios, Sales Manuals, etc.,. will 
do their job better and be longer 
lasting when put up in attrac- 
tive, easily operated Loose Leaf 
Covers. 


May we send this catalog? 


Our Catalog ‘Ll’ illustrates and 
describes « wide range of covers 
for most every conceivable pur- 
pose —from the inexpensive types 
for general distribution to the 
more elaburute ones for execu- 
tive use. Send for your copy 
today. 


More and more 
adopting Loose 


The C.E. SHEPPARD 


44-29 21" Street,~ LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


O., 


Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 23) 


got a prize, no matter who won the 
district and inter-district awards. 

Ralph T. Gaumer, s.m., explains 
that “‘real interest in the campaign 
was more in the competition between 
three districts than between individu- 
als. The district which won one week 
wore green ribbons (for ‘going 
places’). Second-high district men re- 
ceived yellow ribbons (to indicate by 
the familiar traffic signal ‘coming to a 
halt’) and low district men had red 
ribbons, for ‘at a standstill.” When 
they entered a store the ribbons would 
draw comment from grocers and pro- 
vide an opening for Freihofer men to 
talk about the contest and ask for 
orders.” 


**... My Native Land” 


No flame burns hotter than a Cali- 
fornian’s (born in Iowa) pride in the 
scenery, climate, produce and appur- 
tenances of the Golden State. Unless 
it be the zeal of a Floridian (emi- 
grated from S.D.) for the enchant- 
ments of his adopted homeland. Each 
is unwearied in hosannahs and devo- 
tion to Calif. or Fla., as the case may 
be. 

For the moment, and only until the 


a te 


DANIA BEACH HOTEL 


DANIA, FLORIDA 


19 MILES NORTH ONLY ON 
OF A. A. A. HOTEL | U. Ss. #1 
MIAMI IN DANIA | HIGHWAY 


SITUATED IN A 3 ACRE PARK of TROPICAL PALMS and FLOWERS 


* LARGE OUTSIDE ROOMS 
* LOW RATES ALWAYS 
* OPEN ALL YEAR 
* NEAR BEACHES 
SEND FOR BOOKLETS AND RATES © EXCELLENT CUISINE 
25 MINUTES FROM MIAMI BEACH 
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next Pony Express comes in from 
t’other side of the Sierras, we award 
the Loyalty Medal to Florida. The 
reason? This dispatch from Lake- 
land, headquarters of the Florida 
Citrus Commission: 

“Civic mindedness reached a new 
peak here when the Florida Citrus 
Commission received a request from 
an undertaker for a postage meter de- 
sign featuring the slogan, ‘For Bet- 
ter Health, Eat Florida Fruit.’ 

“The F. T. Blount Co. of Tampa 
advised the commission that it planned 
to use the design on all its correspon- 
dence during the coming year.” 

The morticians’ trade journal Cas- 
ket and Sunnyside, as well as Califor- 
nia papers, please copy. 


Lumber Gets Ready 


A national direct mail campaign to 
some 20,000 retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers is begun by the 
Merchandising Institute of National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
Rochester, N. Y. Purpose: To secure 
enrollments for the industry’s new 
sales-development program being is- 
sued by the Institute. 

The program aims to foster build- 
ing by providing retailers with a con- 
crete means of increasing their vol- 
ume, and “by offering home-buyers 
the economies that sound selling pro- 
duces.” It is based on material gath- 
ered in an intensive study of the sell- 
ing methods in actual use by dealers 
in 45 states. Trade-Ways, Inc., N. Y., 
made the field study, and will conduct 
the program under the Institute’s 
supervision, 

It is furnished by the Institute to 
dealers not only as an aid for their 
salesmen, but as a means of develop- 
ing greater sales consciousness in all 
employes who have any contact with 
customers or prospects. Sales staffs of 
lumber and building material manu- 
facturers may also enroll for ‘Tested 
Selling Methods.” 

Similar sales-development programs 
in more than 70 other industries have 
brought “almost incredible” results. 


Them Furrin Names 

Schenley Import Corp., N. Y., is 
changing the name of Dewar’s 12- 
year ‘Ne Plus Ultra’’ Scotch whisky, 
because, according to Oscar J. Wile, 
managing director, "We have frequent 
reports that the Latin ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ 
is a difficult name to remember, and, 
for many, a difficult one to pronounce.” 

Therefore John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., 
and Schenley have decided to call the 
beverage ‘‘Victoria Vat,” because 
Dewar received a Royal Appointment 
from Queen Victoria. 
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BUT—WHICH ONE DID THE CONSUMER LIKE ? 


It can be one of your big headaches —this packaging problem. It can 
provoke a war of personal opinion among your company executives. Or, 


it can be solved with almost push button precision through modern research. 


Manufacturers know that today they can't leave the final decision to their 
own personal preferences — that in the final analysis the consumer and the 


dealer will make the arbitrary decision. 


What is the correct design? Ross Federal Research Corporation can answer 


this question for you. 


Checking package design is only one of the many ways this organization can 
assist you in clarifying today’s complex marketing problems — where fo sell, 


when to sell, whom to sell, and all the other facts which are only learned by asking. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Executive OrrFices: 6 EaSTt 45TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Giant Grows Larger 


Although This Week Magazine was born 
full-grown, so to speak, it has continued 
steadily to add to its stature—in advertis- 
ing, circulation and in worth-whileness to 
the readers of more than a score of major 
Sunday newspapers. 

It started on February 24, 1935, tipping 
the A.B.C. scales at 4,250,000 circulation. 
Using the words of one of its newspaper 
co-publishers: “This Week was conceived 
to bring to the local newspaper readers in 
the big cities a weekend magazine of na- 
tional stature.” 

Until This Week was born, local news- 
papers could not afford to present, indi- 
vidually, first-run fiction by leading authors 
and first-rate articles written by authorities 

The idea of such a magazine was not 
new. Newspaper sections and even maga- 
zines were tried by some newspapers as 
early as 1914. The reason why This Week 
became an immediate success and these news- 
paper publishers were able to complete 
their dreams, seems to lie in the develop- 
ment of high-speed rotogravure printing 
and quick-drying inks, patents of which are 
held by the parent company. 

Now, at machine-gun speed, 35,000 com- 
plete and wire-stitched magazines an hour 
are turned out in the two great This Week 
plants, at Hoboken, and Chicago. 

Unlike any other syndicated service, the 
distributing newspapers are co-partners in 
this magazine enterprise. The list of papers 
is impressive: The Atlanta Journal, The 
Baltimore Sun, The Birmingham News, The 
Boston Herald, The Buffalo Times. The 
Chicago Daily News (Saturday edition), 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, The Dallas News, The Detroit 
News, The Indianapolis Star, The Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal, The Milwaukee 
Journal, The Minneapolis Tribune, The 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, New York 
Herald Tribune, Omaha World-Herald, 
Philadelphia Record, The Pittsburgh Press, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, The Washington 
Star, Los Angeles Times, The Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, The Spokesman-Review 
(Spokane). 

The three last-named papers joined the 
group a little over a year ago, and circula- 
tions now total over 5,300,000. 

But the proof of the magazine's influence 
in the home, say the publishers of This 
Week, is not “How many get it?” but 
“How many read it?” Individual city sur- 
veys, made not only by the member news- 
papers, but also by outside research or- 
ganizations, show that someone in 96.4% 
of the homes that receive the above-men- 
tioned Sunday papers read This Week. 
Just as interesting is the fact that these 
surveys show an average of two and one- 
half readers in each home. 

In addition, the surveys found that This 
Week had a longer readership than the 
rest of the newspaper. Sixty-three per cent 
of readers kept This Week after the rest of 
the Sunday newspaper was discarded. 
Averaging the findings, it may be said that 
40% of the readers keep This Week a 
week or longer. 
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Cooking and beauty features in the mag- 
azine may pull for as long as 46 weeks. 
Of course, nearly all of these requests come 
much more quickly. The magazine has 
found that 38% of its “service response” 
comes in the first week, 36% the second 
weck, 10% the third week, and 16% in 
the remaining 43 weeks. 

Although This Week's newspapers differ 
in their political and economic policies and 
platform and in their methods of attracting 
readers, This Week has become the great 
common denominator of them all and the 
most promoted part of their Sunday paper. 
Member newspapers have proved through 
door-to-door tests that This Week is a cir- 
culation builder and holder and, therefore, 
are using This Week extensively in their 
circulation drives, 

No one at This Week could even esti- 
mate the total value of the newspaper 
space, radio time, billboard signs, truck 
posters and newsstand cards that the news- 
papers regularly put behind their magazine. 
But records show that This Week is by far 
America’s most widely promoted magazine. 

While This Week has grown circulation- 
wise, its record as an advertising medium 
is no less impressive. For instance, in 
1935 This Week was 24th among all mag- 
azines in advertising revenue with a million 
dollars’ worth of space sold; in 1936 it was 
19th with two million dollars; in 1937 it 
was 17th with $3,446,214; and in the first 
half of 1938 it was in ilth place and still 
going up in dollar volume. 

This Week's cities of distribution were 
chosen expressly to give sales power to the 
publication. Sixty-two per cent of every 
retail dollar spent in the United States goes 
to This Week's 24 cities and adjacent coun- 
ties. 

This Week will soon be four years old. 
Its fond parents, soft-spoken Ray Gilleau- 
deau and John Sterling, aren’t the type to 
give your reporter any rash predictions, but 
the advertising community and its news- 
paper co-publishers definitely have the feel- 
ing that This Week “is going to town” in 
a big way. 


True Story Learns Whose 
Ads Children Like Best 


True Story magazine has made an inter- 
esting attempt to find out what kind of 
advertising is liked by children. Boy and 
girl readers of the “Whatsit’’ column, the 
children’s section of the magazine, were 
asked to pick the most interesting adver- 
tising in the September issue. The returns 
suggest the thought that theme, copy, il- 
lustrations, are more important than mere 
size, for the five leading advertisements 
ranged all the way from eight-inch black 
and white to four-color inserts. Leaders 
were Listerine toothpaste with a four-color 
inside front cover, 6.3% ; Campbell's soup, 
with a four-color insert, 5.7%; Dentyne 
gum, one column two-color, 5.5%; French 
bird seed, one column, b. & w. cartoon, 
5.4%; Cut-Rite wax paper, eight-inch 
b. & w. 5.0%. 


Charles Merz Becomes New 
Editor of N. Y. Times 


On November 16, editorship of the New 
York Times went into the hands of Charles 
Merz. He succeeds Dr. John H. Finley 
who, after 17 years as associate editor and 
editor-in-chief, becomes editor emeritus to 
help “shape and direct the policy of this 
newspaper.” Mr. Merz, now 45, is taking 
over active management of the editorial 
page, after seven years of service as asso- 
ciate editor and editorial writer. He came 
from the New York World in 1931 where 
he had been associate editor since 1924. 

Born in Sandusky, Ohio, Mr. Merz was 
graduated from Yale University in 1915. 
In the 23 years he has been engaged in 
journalism, he has been connected with 
Harpers Weekly, as managing editor; The 
New Republic, as Washington correspon- 
dent and associate editor; post-war assist- 
ant to the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace, Paris; staff correspondent 
and later associate editor of the World. 


Charles Merz, new 
editor of the Times 


Boston Herald Stages Second 


Annual Book Fair 


During the week of November 13-19 in- 
clusive, the Boston Herald held its 1938 
Book Fair, the second promotion of its 
kind staged in cooperation with the Boston 
Public Library and the Board of Trade of 
Boston Book Merchants. 

The event was a profitable one for 
everyone. Book merchants are now en- 
joying a deluge of orders and profits. The 
Boston Herald is proudly surveying its 
large increases in book advertising and its 
ears are ringing with the plaudits of local 
book merchants. During the week about 
150,000 book lovers visited the Public Li- 
brary to look over the displays. Hundreds 
of books, in all price ranges, were grouped 
under such headings as the most popular 
books of 1938, aviation, music, art, biog- 
raphy, religion, new fiction, non-fiction, 
business, photography, until almost every 
reading subject under the sun was repre- 
sented. 

Books were displayed so that visitors 
could take up each book and look through 
it at leisure, without being pestered with 
high-pressure salesmanship. Lower-priced 
books, marked with cost, were displayed 
for those who might think the cost of the 
books prohibitive’ There was a_ special 
display of microfilming; there was Admi- 
ral Byrd's famous hut rushed across the 
country to be set up in the Library. 

At the 18 sessions, from which hun- 
dreds were turned away because the Li- 
brary’s seating capacity of 600 proved 
much too small, many famous authors 
were in attendance. Included were Ad- 
miral Byrd, Ruth Wakefield, Carl Van 
Doren, Christopher Morley, Geraldine 
Farrar, Ben Ames Williams, Robert Frost, 
Kenneth Roberts, and many others who au- 
tographed their books, and who spoke on 
the subjects with which their books dealt. 

The Boston Book Merchants took charge 
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of the Fair at the Libra-y although the 
Boston Herald handled all correspondence, 
furnished store posters, put signs on trucks 
and handled all publicity. A 64-page 
booklet, entitled, ““The 1938 Boston Her- 
ald Book Fair,” listing and describing 
about 400 books of all kinds, was dis- 
tributed to 30,000 attending the event as 
were programs listing the sessions and a 
special edition of the Herald gotten out 
for the promotion. 

This special eight-page edition of the 
Herald went in addition to its subscrip- 
tion list of 130,000, and was used as a 
four-page section in the Traveler, which 
circulated to approximately 160,000. 
This section contained book news and 
book advertising featured in the Herald. 

The special Herald edition, issued No- 
vember 12, contained approximately 8,500 
lines of book advertising, about 1,500 lines 
of local and the remainder from publish- 
ers. 

A Herald representative tells SAEs 
MANAGEMENT that the event “put the 
Herald in the market for book advertising” 
and that its effect in New York and other 
large cities was exceptionally fine. One 
book merchant tells us that from the way 
his book orders are flowing in, the promo- 
tion “has beat anything ever tried”; an- 
other terms it “the most valuable promotion 
the book merchants have ever had’: while 
a third reports, “it has provoked a tremen- 
dous wave of interest and buying among 
book lovers from Boston and all surround- 
ing areas,” 


Pacific Coast Hearst Papers 


Form New Color Group Trio 


The Pacific Coast Hearst Sunday Trio, 
a Sunday newspaper color group, has been 
formed by the San Francisco Examiner, 
Los Angeles Examiner, and Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

This covers one, two or three colors and 
black in units of 1,000 lines or more. 
Most color advertising bought on the new 
plan will appear in the March of Events 
sections. Hearst International Advertising 
Service represents the Trio. 


Media Notes 


Beginning with the November issue, 
Standard Rate & Data Service adds a new 
division to their “Magazine, Farm Paper” 
section, 19 pages, on national and _ local 
transportation advertising rates, thereby 
placing in the hands of advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies the complete standardized 
rates on car, bus, subway, elevated and 
suburban railway advertising. 

Effective with the February, 1939, issue, 
Mechanix Illustrated, a Fawcett publica- 
tion, will reduce its price from 15 cents 
to 10 cents a copy, and all mail subscrip- 
tions will be dropped as fast as possible. 

The first issue of Garrison’s Maga- 
zine, the monthly for “independent retail- 
ers of dry goods and related lines,” issued 
in November, carried the advertising of 19 
different textile corporations, all of whom 
have contracted for 12 months of adver- 
tising. 

Insurance Publications, Inc., Des Moines, 
has just released the first issue of The 
Leaders Digest, the monthly containing 
“worthwhile life insurance sales ideas.” 
Digested and condensed into this pocket- 
sized magazine are the “top 20” articles 
which have appeared the previous month 
in independent and company magazines 
pertaining to selling life insurance. 

According to Bruce Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager in charge of the 
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Snodgrass, old thing, see if you can find our good at- 
tendant Romeo. My nose is in need of scratching. 


No luck O'Toole, he’s gotten quite clannish since be was put 
in the “upper half” of American incomes. 

You mean he got a raise? 

No, but they've decided everyone who makes more than $1160 
a year is “Upper Half”—Romeo’s got it confused with “Upper 
Income.” 

There’s a lot of confusion about that delicate point raised by 
interpreters of the new study of consumer buying conducted 
by the U. S. Departments of Labor and Agriculture. But 
we've got a simple, non-slide-rule explanation called, HOW 
TO SIFT THE WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF. It clears 
up these etymological categories and gets you back to facts— 
gives Romeo a real reason to get clannish—for no matter 
what they’re called —or who puts them where—the $2000 down 
to $1000 incomes buy most, and are most important to ad- 
vertisers. Write, or send a boy to True Story Magazine, 


Room 1631, 122 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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WE'LL ROLL UP 
OUR SLEEVES TOO 


We believe in conventions having 
a good time (and see that they do), 
but we partic ularly welcome 
groups that have work to be done. 
Then we can be of greatest assis 
tance—with many ¢ omlortable 
meeting rooms, a modern audi 
torium, and the services of our 
trained convention man. Unsur 
passed meals promptly served, 


American and luropean Plans. 


Special group rates. 


IEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


GHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syracuse 
is long on value, com- 
fort and service. Cen- 
trally located. Four 
attractive restaurants 

. restful accommo- 
dations. 


$3.00 single. 


Rates from 


HOTEL 
SYDACISE 


Fay B. Mareness, Mar., 
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Chicago office of United Films, Inc., the 
company is now making plans for effect- 
ing a complete national coverage, with 
branches in 25 major cities. For the past 
three years United's projection activities 
have centered in 11 western states only. 
Their executive headquarters have recently 
been moved from San Francisco to Chicago. 
Branches in New York City and Detroit 
are to be opened in the very near future. 

National Broadcasting Co. has added 
two more stations to its networks, bring- 
ing the total to 162. They are WLBZ, 
Bangor, Me., and WRDO, Augusta, Me. 
aes Station WOR took over a column 
in the November 26 issue of The New 
Yorker to make known its having received 
more than 1,000,000 fan mail letters dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1938—consid- 
erably higher than last year. Sta- 
tion WTAG, Worcester, Mass., and the 
Don Lee California Broadcasting System, 
consisting of 14 stations, have joined the 
World Transcrip'ion System. 


ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
shows the results of a study of effectiveness 
of various advertising media made by Mar- 
ket Research Corp. of America. Buffalo 
was chosen for this study, taken as a 
“typical” American market. Every new 
car dealer in the city and nearby suburbs 
was interviewed. 

Newspapers are the most effective ad- 
vertising medium for “building prestige,” 
“creating inquiries,’ and “producing sales” 
for automobiles, results indicate. 

For “building prestige, 36% of the 
dealers found newspapers most effective, 
32% voted for radio; 17%, magazines; 
9%, outdoor; and 6% didn’t know, etc. 
Votes for “‘creating inquiries’ ran thus: 
Newspapers, 61%; radio, 24%; magazines, 
5%; outdoor, 2%; and “don’t know, etc,” 
8%. For “producing sales,” newspapers 


received 52% of the votes, radio, 26%; 
magazines, 12%; outdoor, 2%; and 8% 
didn’t know, etc. 


Thus, in its December 
issue, does the Ladies’ 
Home Journal simply 
state its reasons for 
snubbing the bartend- 
er and what he stands 
for. Coincidentally (if 
you read between the Hefio cine 
lines), you must spy — ae 
the inference that the | zit omen tu 
LH J wholeheartedly | 200" 


| 
approves the adver. | 
| 


tisers it does accept 
and recommends them 
as “guests in sk 


home.” 
Media Records Reports on 
October’s Newspaper Linage 

For the first time this year, according to 
Media Records, Inc.’s report on October 
newspaper advertising linage, at least one 
classification showed a gain over the level 
established during that month of 1937— 
an encouraging note per se; Financial ad- 
vertising rose 9.9% above the October, 
1937, figure. 

Other classifications’ losses were as fol- 
lows: Retail, 15%; general, 20%; total 
display, 17.2%; classified, 9.9%; depart- 
ment stores, 12%; automotive, 36.4%. 
Total advertising fell 15.9% below the 
October level of last year. 


Buffalo Auto Dealers Vote 
Newspapers Best Ad Medium 


In the ninth of its series of Advertising 
Facts, entitled, “And This Is How They 
Voted,”” the Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 


WE PREFER NOT TO INTRODUCE 


HIM TO OUR cursrs 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 
VITAL NE @ JOURMALIS™ Fe ' 7 TOMEN 
Dealers gave many reasons for their 


newspaper preference, including: “Best te- 
sults for least money,” “quickest results,” 
“no distraction while reading,” “hit the 
local market,’ “‘more contacts, more di- 
rect,” and “more people read newspaper 
ads than other kinds of ads.” 


Auto Show Ad News 


This year’s National Automobile Show 
in New York, November 11-18, drew less 
advertising linage to the city’s newspapers 
than did last year’s. Figures obtained on 
the special automobile sections show a 
14% decline from last year’s figures. 

Media men are wondering what the 
motor industry is waiting for. New cars 
are selling well, production has hit new 
highs for more than a year, but adver- 
tising languishes. 

The special! sections of only two papers, 
the Times and the News, showed gains 
over last year’s automobile linage figures. 
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The Times gained 3,578 lines, or 13.34% 
and the News, 2,314 lines, or 20.77%. 

The Wall Street Journal’s show edition, 
published November 12, including its Na- 
tional Motor Truck Show Section, pub- 
lished November 14, contained 9% more 
advertising than the corresponding issue of 
a year ago, 

If there is any sound reasoning behind 
the theory that advertising has a strong 
bearing on people’s urge and will to buy, 
Ford is in for some grief, since he placed 
only 9% of the total new passenger cat 
advertising in New York and Brooklyn 
papers during Show Week . . . a low fig- 
ure compared with General Motors’ 46%, 
Chrysler's 27% and the 18% placed by 
independents. 

The linage totals this year were 238,920. 
Institutional copy made a good showing: 
General Motors placed 25,035; Chrysler, 
20,054, and Ford placed 12,840 as against 
none of this type of advertising last year. 

Time’s linage in its 1938 show issue was 
equal to that of the 1937 issue, according 
to Harry Dole, advertising manager; and 
Collier's special issue, with 21 pages of 
automobile advertising, bettered the mark 
of last year’s corresponding issue by 2 
pages. 


SEP Promotes Automobile 
Industry on Its Own 


Saturday Evening Post did some promot 
ing on its own for the automobile industry 
last month, when it issued six major pieces 
of advertising during the National Auto- 
mobile Show Week. The first to appear 
was a three-page color ad in the November 
12 issue, headed, “When You Buy Your 
New Car. You Speed the Wheels of 
Business for Everyone, Including You.” 
The same issue carried individual auto- 
mobile factory ads. At Show-time the 
SEP inserted a two-page spread in na- 
tional magazines, a full-page ad in news- 
papers, and featured its own November 12 
three-page ad in newspapers of 23 major 
cities of the country. And last, it supplied 
for display, wherever automotive products 
were sold, window posters featuring its 
urge to buy. 


Modern Talking Picture 
to Start New Ad Campaign 


Frank H. Arlinghaus, president of Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, has approved 
a 12-months advertising campaign for their 
commercial motion picture djstributing 
service. Direct mail, special promotion 
and magazines will be’ used. The latter 
include Fortune, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Printers’ Ink, Business Screen, Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. Morgan Reichner & Co., 
Inc., New York, is the agency. 


Media Men 


On November 14 the board of directors 
of Grit Publishing Co. made several 
changes due to the recent death of Dietrick 
Lamade, president and founder of the pub- 
lication. George R. Lamade, who had 
been vice-president and general manager, 
was advanced to president. Charles D. 
Lamade, advertising manager for 31 years, 
was elected vice-president. Howard J. 
Lamade continues as secretary, and George 
M. Robinson, treasurer. 

Frank W. Nye, formerly vice-president 
and advertising director of Family Circle, 
has been appointed advertising director of 
Simplicity Prevue Magazine. . . . John 
L. Campbell has been appointed western 
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advertising manager of Woman’s Day, in 
Chicago. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., chairman of the 
board, and president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. . . . Eugene E. Murphy 
has been advanced to the position of as- 
sistant business manager of the Bruce Pub- 


Frank W. Nye, 

now Simplicity 

Prevue’s ad di- 
rector. 


lications, Chicago. . . . Phelps Pratt, for- 
merly with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
has joined the Chicago staff of Farm Jour- 
nal, 

The promotion and trade relations de- 
partments of the Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times have been combined under 
the directorship of John H. Hoagland. 
Donald McWain, formerly promotion man- 
ager, has been appointed financial editor. 

Banks A. Murray, with the Wash- 
ington Times G Herald for nine years on 
used cars and real estate, has been ap- 
pointed street sales manager. ... Charles 
A. Mosher has been appointed advertising 
director of the Janesville, Wis., Gazette, 
to succeed the late Thomas G. Murphy. 

Lee Tracy, promotion manager of the 


New York World-Telegram, has been en- 
rolled as a member of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association. . George 
B. Wiley has become Detroit manager of 
Tabloid Newspaper Advertising Service, 
representing the New York Mirror and 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

Meredith R. Pratt, who recently resigned 
as promotion manager of the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald-Express, has joined the Co- 
lumbia Pacific Network as an account exec- 
utive. .. . Arthur Hull Hayes has been 
appointed sales manager of Station WABC, 
key station of the Columbia Network. .. . 
R. L. Ferguson, formerly associated with 
Weed & Co., station representatives, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed station manager 
of Station WCLO, Janesville, Wis. 


The Iron Age Initiates 
New Editorial Program 


To help industry revive its profit mar- 
gins, The Iron Age starts with its January 
5 Annual Review Number a 1939 editorial 
program designed to show metal-working 
plants how ‘to increase productivity per man 
hour per wage dollar. This program will 
be the fruit of a long study which the 
magazine’s editors have just completed. It 
enables advertisers to plan a full year ahead 
to tie in with the new theme. The editors 
say they are “turning editorial precedent 
and practice upside down.” 

The Iron Age feels that since not much 
can be done by industry toward lifting 
prices or reducing wages, taxes, material 
costs and interest charges, the only source 
of better profits is better productivity. It 
has a mass of future-looking data on this 
subject to present readers, 


5 MINUTES TO LOOP - FURNITURE AND 
MERCHANDISE MARTS - LINCOLN PARK 
SOLDIERS FIELD 


IN CHICAG 


Near North Side, overlooking Lake. Single 


/AOHN.P. HARDING 


MANAGEMENT 


ONE ereneneneeenn 


HOTEL 


Friendly service. No parking worries. 


and double rooms and suites —by day, 


week or month. 
FACILITIES INCLUDE 


billiard and table tennis rooms, tennis courts 
and smart cocktail lounge. Dining room 
features Harding's ‘Just Wonderful Food.” 


A DELIGHTFUL ROOM FROM 


Special Rates by Week or Month 


LLERTON 


7OI N. MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


$150 
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CHEERFUL 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


Emil E:itel — Kerli Eitel — Roy Steffen 


=< 


Successful Executive, 
Now Employed, Wants 
to Come East 


No “job hunter” is this seasoned and suc- 
cessful sales executive. Right now he is 
doing an exceptionally fine job as the na- 
tional sales manager for a big company in 
the Middle West, but he has good reasons 
for making a change, and prefers the East 
. .- | know this man. He has an unusually 
fine record that covers 18 years as an execu- 
tive. He is a good salesman; he has the 
knack of making good salesmen out of 
others. He has a pleasing but decisive per- 
sonality; he can adjust himself quickly to 
new problems and situations. He has a 
wide personal following among distributors 
and jobbers in the East, Middle West and 
South. Other facts: 


vigorous, healthy, 


married, Christian, 
young middle-aged. 
Prefers a connection where real earnings 
will come through of fair 
salary, and bonuses or commissions based 
on what he produces. 


combination 


Introductions will be arranged by 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 


through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 


please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Survey Shows How Farmers 
Spent Over Five Billions 

For 15 years the buying habits and brand 
preferences of the farmers of the Pacific 
Northwest have been plumbed and recorded 
by the farm papers serving this area, the 
Washington Farmer, Idaho Farmer, and 
Ovezon Farmer. ‘The results of the 1938 
survey, with which are combined the find- 
ings of its predecessors, are now available 
in the 48-page book, “How Over Five Bil- 
lion Dollars Were Spent by Farmers in 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon.” Along with 
brand preferences, and extent of distribu- 
tion of the scores of products identified, 
the study reveals the buying intentions of 
reporting farmers for the full 1938 year 
period, permitting an estimate of sales po- 
tentials by manufacturers distributing in 
this market 

The $5,000,000,000 cash income referred 
to in the title above is the amount received 
in the three states for the period from 1924 
through 1937 inclusive. In 1937 the aver- 
age income per farm was 67.7% above the 
nation’s farm average, and totaled $406,- 
601,000. During the entire period of the 
surveys, average farm income has ranged 
from 38% to 68% above the national farm 
average. 

The extent of the survey is shown by the 
method of questioning different lists of 
farmers each year. As of 1938 when 3,000 
were mailed in Washington, and 2,500 in 
Idaho and Oregon, a total of 94,000 ques- 


tionnaires have been distributed to the 
194,320 farms shown in the 1935 U. S. 
farm census. Some 13,250 questionnaires 


have been received and tabulated, a cover- 
age of 6.82% of the farms. 

Two broad classes of commodities are 
covered in the survey: Staple products 
bought each year, such as food, soaps, etc.; 
and non-nerishable articles which are pur- 
chased infrequently, if at all, such as auto- 
mobiles, farm machinery, furniture or 
equipment. This latter group of products 
is covered in a two-page résumé which 
shows anticipated purchases for each state 
and for the total area, the products grouped 
under nine headings: Autos and _ trucks, 
electrical, home conveniences, household, 
live stock and poultry, farm implements, 
farm power, orchard, and general equip- 
ment. Under “electrical” come electric 
range (4,384), farm lighting plant (3,622), 
electric motor (13,745), electric refriger- 
ator (13,690), electric washing machine 
(12,719), and vacuum sweeper (7,289). 
Most of the classifications cover more sub- 
jects. but this will indicate the type of 
detail included. 

The data on staple products—which, in- 
cidentally, are advanced as probably more 


accurate as an index to actual sales than 
the estimate on non-perishables—are pub- 
lished in great detail, 32 pages showing by 
years the demand, or sales, of scores of 
products. 

General classifications included are foods 
and grocery, soaps and cleaning supplies, 
wearing apparel, building materials, drug 
store items, tobacco, live stock and poultry, 
oil and gasoline, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts and information. Data show per cent 
using, average consumption per farm, farms 
using, and total consumption. Brand pref- 
erences and number of respondents express- 
ing no preference are shown in percentages. 
All figures are projected against the entire 
farm market, based on the questionnaires 
returned. 

Copies of the survey are available on re- 
quest to Ralph E. Dyar, Pacific Northwest 
Farm Trio, Spokane, Wash. 


One-Third of All Industry 
Presented in Iron Age Study 


"Tapping an Eight Billion Dollar Mar- 
ket” is the title of a recent study published 
by The Iron Age, combining an analysis of 
the buying power of the metal working in- 
dustry with a detailed statement of the 
circulation coverage of that publication in 
the industry. Approximately one-third of 
all industry, spending $8,000,000,000, mak- 
ing products valued at $14,000,000,000, 
paying $2,000,000,000 in wages to 2,418,- 
000 wage earners, the industry peaks up in 
8,500 plants which do 90% of the busi- 
ness. A check list of all the types of manu- 
facturers in the industry, totaling 144, is 
presented to enable those interested to de- 
termine how many of their own customers 
are here represented. The diversification 
of industries shown is so widespread that 
the study should be of interest to most or- 
ganizations selling to industry. Copies of 
the study will be sent on request to C. S. 
Baur, The Iron Age, 239 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Legionnaire Market Shown 
as High in Buying Power 
Whether your impression of the Ameri- 
can Legion market is that of an advertiser 
in the magazine, an observer of Legion 
activities in local communities, or merely 
that of a parade-watcher, it is probable 
that the recently published market study, 
“Buying Power Facts,” will greatly enlarge 
that impression. Through Ross Federal 
personal interview investigation of 2,791 
American Legion Monthly subscribers, in 
113 cities and towns, an imposing picture 
of above-average buying power is presented. 
According to the study, 36.55% of Legion- 
naires own their own business, 58.62% are 
gainfully employed, and only 4.83% are re- 
tired or unemployed. What this means in 
terms of family life, income, home owner- 
ship, and the possession of automobiles, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, oil burners, and 
similar evidences of material prosperity is 
shown in admirable graph and statistical 
form—quickly read and analyzed. For ex- 


ample, Legionnaires provide a plus of 
7.23% over the national average on the 


score of home ownership, 54.03% owning 
homes as compared with the U. S. average 
of 46.8%. Similar comparisons, with de- 
tails of ownership, age of properties 
owned, etc., combine to create a most favor- 
able standing for the 968,062 subscribers, 
and the 2,366,158 other family members of 
the field. Copies of the study available on 
request to Frederick L. Maguire. American 
Legion Monthly, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES , 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and_ reputation car- 
ries on_ preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and adress for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and _ pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


SALES EXECUTIVE FOR WARM AIR HEAT- 
ing division of large heating equipment manufac- 
turer with national distribution. Only seasoned 
and mature man considered. Heating sales and 
sales management experience, acquaintance with 
warm air trade throughout country, ability to speak 
before groups, and successful record of sales re- 
sults essential. Please state age, and give full par- 
ticulars of experience, general background, positions 
held during past 15 years and net incomes each 
year. Photograph of yourself would be helpful. 
Our organization knows about this advertisement. 
All correspondence confidential. Address Box 611, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


CONFIDENTIAL INDIVIDUALIZED CAM- 
paigns conducted for men of ability who seek ad- 
vancement or new positions. Moderate retainer fee 
which each individual remits is protected by te- 
fund stipulation. Submit your qualifications for 
free suggestions. GORDON, P. O. Box 853, 
Detroit, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


A WELL-TRAINED SALES EXECUTIVE OF 
broad background in the industrial field wishes to take 
over the representation of several Grade-A products, 
non-competitive, selling to the industrial field. First 
choice of territory is Central New York, with head- 
quarters in Syracuse, where his established con- 
tacts would be of most value. Second choice would 
be New England. This man is a Yale engineering 
graduate; he has hired and trained salesmen and 
has spent ten years in industrial sales work for one 
of the country’s largest oil companies. He seeks 
quality products sponsored by well-established man- 
ufacturers and prefers products which sell on a 
repeat-business basis. Address Box 610, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 


LINES WANTED 


WEST VIRGINIA AND 
OHIO distribution available through established 
wholesale firm’s headquarters and warehouse at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Can supplement present dis- 
tribution by supplying warehouse, store-delivery, and 
local-address facilities to manufacturers’ salesmen in 
this territory; or can organize and operate addi- 
tional sales-staff and handle consigned stock, with 
complete account-financing if desired. Write Box 
303, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT Cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-1. Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Syracuse. 
Wants several non-competitive first-grade products 
selling to industry which have repeat sales. 

Ag-2. Territory: Md., D. C., hdars., Baltimore. 
Wants grocery specialty products. 

Ag-3. Territory: National, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants 
grocery products. 

Ag-4. Territory: Tenn., hdqrs., Nashville. Wants 
mechanical or electrical specialties selling through 
dealers. 

Ag-5. Territory: South Tex., hdqrs., Houston. 
Wants several good staple or specialty lines. 
Ag-6. Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky., Western 
Ww. Va., hdars., Cincinnati. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical and hardware stores, central sta- 
tions, jobber trade. 

Ag-7. Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 
Wants any product that has New England potential. 
Ag-8. Territory: National, hdqrs., Boston. Wants 
products in sporting goods, toy or hardware field. 
Ag-9. ‘Territory: West Virginia, Southeastern Ohio, 
Eastern Kentucky. See Ad Box 303. 

Ag-10. ‘Territory: Central New York or 
England. Sce Ad Box 610. 


New 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISJNG CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


YOU CAN USE THEM TOO. YOUR BUSI- 
ness needs these wonderful business builders. Let 
us show you how other firms are using PHOTO 
AD-CARDS to their advantage. Samples free. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, Third and 
Market, Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER AND 
FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPER 


High-type foreign trade representative, recently hav- 
ing completed important two-year assignment abroad 
for one of America’s largest corporations, is now 
available for position as export sales manager and 
foreign trade developer. 


Intimately familiar with North and South America; 
has especially influential contacts in Canada, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Panama, Co- 
lumbia and Uruguay. Equipped by 20 years’ experi- 
ence in many lines to introduce new products into 
these countries, to develop backward lines which 
are not now selling, or to untangle involved situa- 
tions involving foreign funds. Familiar with foreign 
exchange and financing of foreign trade. 

Interested in connection with reliable U. S. cor- 
poration. Earnings average $15,000 annually; no 
objection to taking part of it in commissions on 
results, Not interested in sales agencies or fly-by- 
night trading propositions. Highest references from 
unimpeachable sources. Address J. E. F., care 
Philip Salisbury, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


_ SALES MANAGER WITH _ 15 YEARS’ PRAC- 
tical experience in national field. Now available 
to an organization needing versatile man to sell, 
employ, organize, direct, and build salesmen’s 
morale. Experienced in budgetary control, sales pro- 
motion, Aggressive and diplomatic with ability to 
follow through on intelligent plans and programs 
and show profit. Experience has covered drug, 
grocery chains, confectionery, tobacco, beverage, 
hardware and department stores. Has contolled 
sales volume over 10 million directing 200 specialty 
jobbing salesmen. A-1 references. Salary require- 
ments, $6,000 plus bonus or profit sharing arrange- 
ment. Gentile, age 44, willing locate anywhere. 
Address in confidence Box 615, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
Manager available December 1st. Can you use a 
man who has had sixteen years’ experience in 
producing Trade Paper and Direct Mail Advertising, 
as well as Sales Directing, Sales Corresponding, 
research and calling on the trade. For details write 
Box 612, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


A SEASONAL SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR 
is selling an opportunity to demonstrate what 
systematic intelligent training can do to raise vol- 
ume-per-man and cut sales costs. This man’s 
methods of training men and increasing sales have 
been effective with all types of salesmen—com- 
mission, wholesale, retail, clerks, sales engineers, 
dealers. Also a variety of specialties, commodities 
and services. This man (in his thirties) seeks a 
company anywhere in the U. S. A. where he can 
prove of permanent value training men to get 
more orders. Hearing the story of his methods 
will be well worth the time of any important sales 
manager. Personal appointments can be arranged 
quickly in the New York area. If you sell a rea- 
sonable volume of goods through salesmen, dis- 
tributors or dealers write Box 613, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New “York 
City. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE. FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
advertising and merchandising for one of large 
Chicago mail order retail chains. Produced many 
millions in sales. Last six years in charge marketing 
and development new products for two nationally 
known manufacturers. Box 614, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER OR_ DISTRICT SALES 
Manager. Fifteen years’ experience in selling and 
sales management as District Sales Manager and 
District Manager large corporation. Successful record 
in hiring, training, developing and directing sales- 
men and in increasing sales volume. Good educa- 
tion, alert and energetic. Familiar with hardware, 
building material and paint trade in South. Boz 
609, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales repre- 
sentation in the territory or territories described, for 
lines designated. Sales agents interested in establish- 
ing contact with any of these manufacturers should 
mention the key-number at the beginning of the 
advertisements. This department is conducted solely 
as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Cannot guar- 
antee the integrity of any of the individuals or 
firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Cas, . Y¥. 

Mf-1. Product: Water and metal treatment for 
steam boilers. Territory open: N. Y. and N 
Product: Drug item. Territory open: 


Mf-2. 
tional. 
Mf-3. Product: Insecticide. Territory onen: New 
England, parts of East, most of Middle West. 
Mf-4. Product: Display materials. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-5. Product: Specialty selling through infants’ 
departments of department stores. Territory open: 
Wash. and Ore.: San Francisco and Northern Cal. ; 
Los Angeles and Southern Cal.; Salt Lake City: 
Tex.; Kans.; O Mo.; Ia.; Ga.; N. C. and 


Na- 
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BY RAY BILL 


E GIVE AN ANNUAL AWARD: Without 

question the decade 1930 to 1940 is witnessing 

tremendous evolution in the breadth of viewpoint 
which is required in order that company executives may be 
judged truly competent. In a very large sense, it is an 
evolution from the olden days of “Jet the devil take the 
hindmost,” “the public be damned,” “what's mine is mine” 
and “let the buyer beware’ to a more enlightened, more 
public-spirited and definitely less selfish era based upon 
realistic application of such principles as (1) scrupulous 
avoidance of all forms of misrepresentation, whether by 
inclusion or omission; (2) elimination of unfair or decep- 
tive acts and practices; (3) wage scales, pricing policies 
and trade practices which are in the public interest; and 
(4) realization on the part of the leaders of successful 
enterprises that they must cooperate with government to 
the ends of (a) insuring competition instead of eliminating 
it; (b) maximizing the total volume of employment in- 
stead of ignoring the employment problem as it may exist 
outside of the domain of one’s own corporation; (c) end- 
ing any existing monopoly plus eliminating monopolistic 
trends; and (d) assuring the continuance of widespread 
democracy of economic opportunity. 

This newer, deeper, more social philosophy represents 
no transient trend. It is here to stay and to govern in 
large measure the policies which are laid down by general 
management and by sales executives. Let the seller beware 
of everything that is not in the public interest, is being 
accepted on all sides as a guiding maxim. As stated, this 
evolution in the philosophical base of selling is occurring 
in the decade 1930 to 1940—but the universal practicing 
of that philosophy will be the major characteristic of the 
decade 1940 to 1950. 

Meanwhile the machinery to create results instead of 
discussion is being geared into action. No wonder, the 
science of public relations is making phenomenal headway. 
No wonder, consumer movements are growing in size and 
significance. No wonder, government has become increas- 
ingly enmeshed in trade practices, financial practices and 
all else that tends to make or destroy a free competitive 
system. All such developments are but tangible evidence 
of the finer economic system that is to come and of the 
higher national standard of living and of sustained pros- 
perity that can and will emerge from it. 
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Now in all this progress, sales executives will play a 
role of outstanding importance. Both in activities relating 
to their individual companies and in their activities which 
are conducted through organizations of sales executives, 
they should contribute to realization of the new order along 
lines that are workable as well as highly ethical. 

Then, too, there should be ample evidence that sales ex- 
ecutives are sufficiently inspired along broad social lines. 
One great opportunity to manifest their broad-mindedness 
lies in what they do as a class to aid and abet salesmen 
as a class. Here, indeed, is a field for public-spirited 
effort that is both effective and pleasant to carry on. In 
fact, it is on this account and to this end that there has 
lately been established what is known as THE SALES 
MANAGEMENT ANNUAL AWARD, the donor of 
which is SALES MANAGEMENT magazine and the sponsor 
of which is the National Federation of Sales Executives. 

The award itself takes the form of a handsome silver 
cup which is to be presented each year to the club or asso- 
ciation of sales executives (affiliated with the Federation) 
which in the opinion of the judges does the most for the 
advancement of salesmen. There are twelve specified types 
of activity, any one or combination of which can constitute 
the reason for making the award in any given year. Some 
of these phases are realistic, some more social; but together 
they are representative of the broader philosophy which 
already pervades the sales side of American business. 
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ORE ON INCENTIVE TAXES: The current 

Senate committee hearings show some tendency to 

stress tax incentive plans that will be politically 
popular with Labor. We do not think the objective of 
higher pay through profit sharing is of as much relative 
importance as is the possible use of tax incentives to de- 
crease the volume of unemployment. 

In this connection, we think the suggestion of Walter 
D. Fuller, president of the Curtis Publishing Co., deserves 
much consideration. He proposes that companies should 
be allowed to charge off more for depreciation than present 
tax minima permit. Mr. Fuller points out that properly 
framed provisions will result in absorbing a large portion 
of industrial unemployment and in ending the long delayed 
recovery in the capital goods industries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OTHERS, ACTING LIKE SAD GUYS, ‘ Y EVOKE SYMPATHY 
5 


dd 


TO AVOID BUYING. EQUALLY HARD TO HANDLE ARE THE 


FUNNY GUYS 


SERIOUSLY. . . « THE WELL-KNOWN WISE GUYS, 


ed 2: 


“PUFFED-UP” POMPOUS GUYS ~ AND THE TOO, 


TOO NUMEROUS at Wr EVASIVE GUYS. 
, 4 


Devious are their defensive ways, varied are their masks of sales resistance, these hard-to-sell prospects 


of yours. But there is one thing these buyers have in common. They hang up their defensive masks when they 
pick up the business papers that they look to for progressive ideas and news of their fields. And just as they 
are receptive to the counsel of editors in whom they have confidence, they are receptive to profit-making 
ideas suggested through the advertising pages. Your advertising in well-edited business papers reaches your hard- 
to-sell prospects while they are ‘‘themselves”’. It helps your salesmen to get back of those masks of sales resistance. 
In most fields you will find that the business papers pects consider well worth paying for in subscription 
giving you coverage of maximum buying power at the cash. In these days, when every dollar counts, it will 


low dollar are A. B. P. Publications. They are edited for pay you to count the true value of business paper 
their readers by men who know their readers business advertising. A note to A. B. P. Headquarters will bring 


inside and out. They render a service that your pros- you the low-down on low cost promotion in your markets. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York / | 
j 
| ) 4 Look for the two hall-marks of known value > ABE ; 
4 


CA SEWS and comment about the World's 


C/ 


Greatest Newspaper and its market. 


NEWS makes SALES 


N a world made increasingly news-hungry 

by fast crowding events att cting the lives 
of everyone, a ne wspaper advances its posi- 
tion as it keeps its services in advance of the 
publi *s ck mands. 

In Chicago, readers in constantly growing 
numb rs are turning to the ‘Tribune be cause 
it best satishes their increasing demands for 
timely, accurate news of happenings in a 
swiftly changing world. 

They are attracted by the vital quality of 
Tribune news reporting and by its vigorous 
editorial personality. 

‘They are attracted by the Tribune's inter- 
esting features, its helpful service depart- 
ments, 1S mate hless comics and its wealth of 
illustrations provided by unusual news pic- 
tures and interpretative maps and charts. 


produced by the latest mechanical facilities, 


pet all these values in a newspaper 


using superior paper and ink. 

As a result, Uribune city and suburban 
net paid circulation is now in excess of 
730,000 copies every day of the week. 

‘Today Tribune circulation is full-market 
circulation, providing all-income coverage of 
a majority of all families in metropolitan 
Chicago, reaching practically as many fami- 
lies in the city and suburbs as any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. 

By delivering better service to readers, the 
Tribune enjoys an intensity of reader interest 
which pre xluces better returns for advertisers. 
Because it gets better results for them, ad- 
vertisers place more linage in the Tribune 
than in any other Chicago newspaper. 

Total average net paid circulation of the 
Tribune is now in excess of: 


900,000 Daily, and 1,100,000 Sunday. 
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“Products advertised in the Chicago 

Tribune are the 

leading sellers” 
CHARLES BIDWELL 


Chicago Druggist 


"In the neighborhoods in which our stores 
are located the Tribune is the most widely 
read newspaper,” says Charles Bidwell, 
proprietor of two Chicago drugstores. 


Leo Loewenberzg, who recently celebrated his 45th year 
of continuous service with the Chicago Tribune and bis 
32nd year as superintendent of this newspaper's composing 
room. Since he first set type for the Tribune, Chicago's 
population has trebled, and the daily circulation of the 
Tribune has increased more than twelvefold. 


“It is only natural that products advertised 
in the Tribune are the leading sellers.” 

In the districts in which the Bidwell 
stores are located, there are 77,937 fami- 
lies who buy 71,698 copies of the Tribune 
on weekdays and 73,404 on Sunday. 
Read by more than 730,000 families in 
Chicago and suburbs every day of the 
week, the Tribune is the most potent 
selling force in this market. Mr. Bid- 
well’s comment on the productivity of 
Tribune advertising reflects the attitude 
of Chicago druggists as a group. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A COLUMN 


To be chatty, amusing, 

And slightly instructive; 

To catch iridescent bubbles from 

The spray of town gossip; 

To have a taste for poetry, an eye 

For drama, and a nose for news; 

To be able to write vers de société 

Like Austin Dobson, 

Sentimental rhymes like Eugene Field, 
Stirring ballads like Rudyard Kipling; 
To be able to rally contributors 

Around you like a demagogue 

And to purge self-exploiters like a dictator; 
To be as humorous as P. G. Wodehouse, 
As graceful as Joseph Addison, 

As slangy as a sports writer, 

And as witty as an angel—or a devil 
This 1s the formula for the perfect 
Newspaper columnist. 


In the above lines Charles Collins, con- 
ductor of “A Line o’ Type or Two,” sums up 
the viewpoint which makes his column one of 
the most popular features of the Chicago 
‘Tribune. 

* * * 


BECAUSE IT PRODUCES RESULTS QUICKLY ANC AT 
LOW COST, GENERAL ADVERTISERS SPEND MORE 
MONEY FOR ADVERTISING IN THE TRIBUNE THAN 
IN THE NEXT 3 CHICAGO PAPERS COMBINED, 


News hunger... Anniversary... Advice 
to a columnist...llow general ad- 
vertisers spend their money... Low-cost 
coloroto advertising...Larned response 


«What druggists think... Headlines. 


TOWER 


A campaign of 13 full page ad- 
> vertisments in coloroto in the 
Chicago 


Graphic section costs less per 


Sunday Tribune 


VARIETY 


Some headlines of recent news items 

illustrating the distinctive favor and 
appeal which make the Chicago Tribune the 
interesting newspaper it Is: 


NUTS TO YOU! THAT’S 
A LITTLE WISECRACK 
BORN 165 YEARS AGO 


In which the ancient lineage of some of 
our snappiest contemporary comebacks is 
traced. 


Police Raid Grid Game in 
Apartment; Rule Two Offside 


The story of two eager partisans who used 
lamps and vases in giving conflicting versions 
of the Minnesota-Wisconsin epic. 


STORY OF THE BIRDS 
AND THE BEES BARRED 
TO NEW YORK PUPILS 


In which the New York board of education 
drops a course from the junior high school 
curriculum. 


Jericho Falls Again; 
British Guns Do Trick 


A modern version of the ancient deed 
which made Joshua famous. 


* * . 


The newspaper which has earned leader- 
ship as a news publication earns MORE 
RESPONSE FOR ADVERTISERS 


The Tribune has more circulation, daily and 
Sunday, than any other Chicago newspaper. 
*® Advertisers place more linage in the Tribune 
than in any other Chicago newspaper. 


